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In Lenawee again. The face of the coun- 
try through the western and northwestern 
portions of this county is somewhat rougher, 
more stony and inclined to be more hilly 
than the other portions I have described — 
The soil is generally a strong clay, or heavy 
sand, gravel and clay mixed. It seems like 
hard land to work, but produces fine crops 
and supports numbers of excellent cattle and 
sheep. Reapers and mowers are in quite 
common use among these hills and hollows, 
stumps ard stones, The Kirby seems to be 
the favorite in the wheat fields, from the ease 
with which it is worked and the evenness with 
which grain is laid off the platform for the 
binders. It is estimated by good judges that 
there are more of the Kirby reapers used in 
Lenawee than of any other petent. The 
two-wheeled hand rake is also in use here to 
some extent. It is a nice little contrivance 
for saving backbone, consisting simply of two 
wheels united by an axle from one side of 
which project the long, scooping rake teeth, 
and from the other, two handles by which 
the raker pushes the machine before him af- 
ter the manner of a wheelbarrow. The grain 
is thus scooped up and raised to the height of 
the axle, so that the binder in doing his 
work has to stoop very little. 

Of course it is everywhere “hurrying times” 
among the farmers, and, on some accounts, 
may not be considered the best time in the 
world for a dunning expedition. But, from 
long experience in such matteas, I find that 
far more depends upon the disposition of the 
debtor himself than on the time of year or 
time of day he is caled upon. One man is 
six years behind the times on old account,— 
He is called up from the midst of his har- 
vesting in a distant field, and, being informed 
of the object of the call, comes forward with 





a smile made up of shamefacedness and good 
nature, about half and half, gives one a _hear- 
ty shake of his brown hand, then brushes it 
over his browner face, gives his bushy hair a 
vigorous pull, and says: 

“Tt has all been sheer carelessness and neg- 
lect; I haven’t a word to say—not a word.— 
Here are six dollars for the old score, and pay 


for the Weekly a year in advance. Now are 
we all right again?” 


Of course we are. And now that our old 
new subscriber is owner of a paper once 
more, he grows important, and desires that 
the editor shall be requested to regulate the 
weather to suit his convenience, to kill all the 
midges and weevils in his wheat, to strangle 
all the cut worms that are after his coin. to 
keep the mildew from his gooseberries, the 
foot rot from his sheep, and to choke all the 
robins that peck at his cherries. Jf the ed 
itor of an agricultural paper cannot do these 
things, he wants to know what is the use of 
having one, and wishes me to say to the edi- 
tor of the Farmer that if these very reason 
able requests are not attended to somebody 
will get a blowing up before the year is out! 
Therefore, O servant of the public and sov- 
ereign of the pen, be up and doing, for if the 
clouds career at will through the sky, or in 
sects revel in herbage or under ground, or ro- 
bins, plump with cherries, sing from the tops 
of May Dukes and Morellos, be sure the 
“blowing up” is at hand! 

What a contrast to this exacting man is 
the next one on our list. One excuse or an- 
other keeps bim away from the house as long 
as possible, but he is at last brought face to 
face with the charge—three years’ delinquen 
cy. Yes; he knew there was something due, 
was quite satisfied there was; used to like tte 
Farmer, was quite saticfied with the way it 
was edited, quite satisfied that he should like 
the Weckly, quite sure he had always expres- 
sed himself satisfied, and so forth, and so 
forth. And, he might have added, he was 
quite satisfied that the three dollars should 
stay in his pocket, and quite as well satisfied 
with the nice little ruse, not to say false- 
hood, by which he kept them there. He 
would leave the money at a place where I 
was to call in the afternoon on my way to 
an adjoining township; I would be sure to 
find it there—would that be satisfactory?— 
To be sure it would; but when I came to 
enquire, and saw men smile at my credulity I 
became “ quite satisfied” of a different state of 
feeling. Perhaps he is satisfied too, in his 
splendid hotse with all its handsome furni- 
ture and appointments, his beautiful yard 
with its trim evergreens and flowering shrubs 
and trellised- roses, with his orchards laden 
with fruit, his wheat fields brimming over 
with golden grain, and the broad acres of 
growing corn spread out like a sea of emer- 
ald before his eyes. I say, perhaps, with all 
this, he is satisfied to keep in his pocket the 
three dollars a ueédy newspaper proprietor 
worked three years to earn, waited nearly 
five years for, and then traveled more than a 
hundred miles to get. If so, he has a source 
of satisfaction known only to newspaper de- 
linquents in like circumstances, 

There was another whom I met in the 
cool of the morning in his cool parlor, who 
very coolly told me that he claimed the pri- 
vilege of paying advance club rates, though 
three years had passed since such privilege 
was his due. He thought a dollar and a half 
an extraordinary charge for a year and a half 
of the Farmer, even though we had waited 
on him for three years, and I had come all 
the way to ask him for it. . With the coolest 
assurance he remarked that he would “con- 
sider the matter.” To see that he was not 
* out of funds,” I might, if I would, look at 
the roll of bills he held in one hand, playing 
with them with the fingers of the other.— 
Farther than this nothing could be done till 
he was convinced that the charge was “an 
ordinary one,” and so, rolling up the money 
in one white hand, and slightly touching his 
nicely arranged and perfumed curls with the 
other, he bowed me out of his elegant par- 
lor, off the handsome porch that graces the 
front of his fine mansion, into the dewy grass 
of the locust-shaded yard; and I went down 
the cool gravel walk to the gate quite satis 
fied that this was about as cool and deliber- 
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Colvin’s Improved Cow-Milker. 








ate a display of meanness as I had ever met 
with. It is not probable that this gentleman 
farmer will ever subscribe for our Weekly, at 
least not while he has that dollar-and a-half 
undcr “consideration,” so there is no danger 
of his feelings being hurt if this should be 
printed. 

Ihave often been led to wonder at the 
numbers of poor people I find living in these 
fine farm houses. Riding past and looking 
at the well-tilled fields overflowing with 
bounteous promise of reward to the hand of 
industry, and at the large, commodious, nice- 
ly painted dwellings, with their surrounding 
yards of fragrant flowers and shrubbery, their 
gardensteeming with abundance, their little 
colonies of barns and out-houses, their herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep, one would im- 
agine that the dwellers there might at least 
possess and egjoy the comforts of life, but go 
in and talk with them, and nine out of ten 
you will find, according to their own story: 
“so miserably poor that they can hardly keep 
body and soul together.” The humblest 
dwellers in the lowliest log cabin cannot be- 
gin to plead poverty so pitifully as these poor 
rich people do. They seem to cultivate this 
faculty as a sort of luxury, and I believe take 
real comfort in it, though, to tell the truth 
some of them are poor enough in one sense 
of that very expressive word. 

But the majority of farmers in this county 
are of another sort, rich enough in mind and 
heart and purse, and not ashamed to let peo- 
ple know it. Over in the borders of Hillsdale 
county, I found our friend and agent, Wm. 
Curtis, on his splendid farm of five hundred 
acres, with his dozen or more hired men 
about him, and he apparently as happy as 
any of them. Mr. Curtis has some very 
fine cattle, mostly Shorthorns, and of Mr. 
Crippen’s Shaker Lady and Orpheus stock.— 
His Orpheus 2d is a handsome animal two 
years old, dark red roan in color, and very 
much resembling his celebrated sire who 
has attracted so much attention at our late 
State Fairs. The yearling heifers shown us 
in the pasture were very large of their age, 
and beautiful in ehape and color. The grass 
lands about here are very fine, and cattle can 
afford to live and grow fat ard handsome, if 
farmers will only take the trouble first to 
get the right kind into their pastures, 

There is some pretty hard country for 
living in the town of Woodstock, neverthe- 
less, I found some people there who seemed 
just as happy as though they were in Eden. 
No matter if the house was very old, and a 
log one at that, or if the master could not 
command the single dollar to cancel his old 
account, or the apostolic number of sbillings 
to secure the coveted visits of our Weekly; 
still we met a cordial welcome, and were 
consoled for tha future by a cheerful, hearty 
promise of “after harvest,” and forthe pres- 
ent by a cup of tea with nice cakes and 
cream and fresh fruits, and so sent on our 
way rejoicing, bearing in mind the harvest 
promise and the pleasant remembrance of 
the smiling faces of the young mother and 
her two little blue-eyed, golden haired girls. 

Cambridge is mostly an old settled town- 
ship, being on the line of what was once the 
great thoroughfare of the West, the old Chi- 





cago Turnpike. Many of the farms here are 





like prairies for perfection of culture and 
freedom from siuips and trees. A great 
many fine sheep are kept about here. One 
man sold from his flock this year six hundred 
dollars worth of wool. Perhaps others have 
done more, but I did not hear of them — 
There are many beautiful situations around 
the bright, romantic little lakes in this part 
of the country, and many pleasant homes and 
charming people, among whom it seemed I 
could have stayed for weeks had I been seek- 
ing for pleasure only. As it was I could only 
give a passing call, and hurry on. 

Rome and Dover are also fine farmiag towns 
rich in the enterprise and industry of an intel- 
ligent population. 
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Improved Cow-Milker. 


A natural, quickeand easy method of milk 
ing cows by mechanism deserves general at- 
tention. Various contrivances have been 
devised for such purposes, but the inventor 
of the milker here illustrated believes that it 
imitates the natural action of the calf ina 
very perfect manner, and that it is free from 
objections that have been urged against other 
devices. The accompanying description of 
the engravings will convey clear ideas of the 
improvement. 

The invention consists of two distinct sin- 
gle acting disk pumps, one at each side—con- 
nected together by a semi-cylindrical support, 
and the whole is secured to the socket of the 
milk pai’, Fig. 1. Each pump has a head of 
vulcanized india-rubber, which is moved back 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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ard forth like a bellows by the handles. The 
pressure upon one pump is counterbalanced 
by that upon the other, so that the pail re- 
mains undisturbed during the operation— 
Each pump has two metallic teat cups, which 
are connected to elastic caps on knuckle 
joints, so as to be pliable and varied to fit the 
distance apart of teats in different cows.— 
The teat-cups are peculiar, and afe so formed 
inside as to fit the end of any teat, large or 
small, and are therefore suitable for different 
cows without requiring a change, which is a 
very important feature. As the rubber heads 
of the pumps are drawn out by the handles, 
a vacuum is produced in the teat cup, the 
milk then flows down into the pump, and as 
the india-rubber heads return to position, the 
milk is forced through the valves, Fig. 2, into 
the pail. ‘The pressure then ceases upon the 
teat, as in hand-milking, and the milk flows 
down from the udder into the teat ready for 
the next pressure. This arrapgement also 
enables the operator to disconnect the ma- 
chine with ease at any time, and the applica- 
tion of the machine for milking is effected 


with the same facility. The fulcrums of the 
levers are so arranged that if the pail is held 
high or low, they will adjust themselves to 
suit the operator. The lever handles can be 
put on and taken off in an instant, and the 
disk rubter heads of the pumps can be read- 
ily taken off their sockets and easily stretched 
onagain. The pumps, therefore, are easy of 
access for washing inside. One half of the 
pail is covered, and to this a handle is secur- 
ed for carrying it. The whole forms a com- 
pact, neat and durable milking machine, and, 
with pail, only weighs s}x and one half pounds. 
It has been used daily for eight wecks, and 
the inventor states it does not injure the cow 
in the least, and they stand quietly during 
the process of milking as if pleased with the 
operation. The best time ever made with 
the machine was twelve quarts of milk in 
one and three-fourth minutes, three minutes 
being sufficient time and with much less labor 
than by hand. Machines will soon be in the 
market, and dairy-inen can have a chance to 
prove the merit of this new cow-milker. A 
milking machine of simple construction, and 
capable of being readily applied, is certainly 
a desideratum for dairies; but to be practica- 
ble, it must be agreeable in its action to the 
cows themselves. This one is stated to bo 
so, and it therefore deserves a fair trial by all 
who are interested. 

Two patents have been issued for this ma- 
chine, on the 22d and 29th of May last. More 
information may be obtained by addressing 
the patentee, L. O. Colvin, of Cincinnatus, N. 
Y.—WScientific American. 





Saxony Merino Sheep. 


LETTER TO HIS EXCELLENGY JOSEPH A. WRIGHT, MINISTER 
TO BERLIN, FROM ALEXANDER SPECK VON STERNBURG, 
OF LUTZSCHENA, GERMANY, RELATIVE TO SAXONY ME- 
RINO SHEEP, 

Luiaschena, near Leipsig, Saxony, July 22, °59. 

Dear Sir: I have much pleasure in giving 
you an account of the method of raising 
sheep, together with some information as re- 
gards the history of the Saxon merino, and 
other matters connected with the agricultural 
pursuits followed on this estate, which may 
be interesting to your friends. 


You are no doubt aware that Spain is the 
country to which the world is indebted for 
the ‘Saxon merino,” the most perfect and 
noble of the different races of sheep. It has 
been proved that the Spanish sheep, more 
perhaps than any other domestic animal, is 
liable to undergo a great change, under dif- 
ferent domestic influences, both with regard 
to size and wool; for, whilst the original 
Spanish merino has deteriorated in some 
countries so as to become nearly valueless, 
the reverse has taken place in a climate con- 
genial to it. Thus, according to some his- 
torians, (Weckherlin, &c.,) the Spanish meri- 
no was introduced into England as early as 
the 15th century, and is now represented 
there by the southdown, or English short- 
wooled. In 1823 -it was introduced into 
Sweden; yet how different now is their pro- 
geny. In England, the rich and ever ver- 
dant pasturage and humid climate have de- 
veloped and increased the frame and the 
flesh-producing qualities, whilst the fleece 
has also increased in size and weight, though 
at the expense of firmness aod curl of hair, 
which constitute the properties of fine cloth- 
ing wool. In Sweden, the uncongenial cli- 
mate hag effected the reverse, and changed 
the Spanish merino into a small and in all 
respects indifferent animal. The Spanish 
merino was first introduced into Saxony in 
the yoar 1765, when a flock of 102 rams and 
128 ewes (increased in 1779 by 55 rams and 
169 ewes) was presented by the crown of 
Spain to the then elector of Saxony—a cir- 
cumstance from which is derived the denomi- 
nation of “ electoral wool,” Ist. 2d. electa. 
in sorting, &c.—and by him located on his 
dominions of Stolpen and Lohmen. ‘I hese 
flocks, which were of the very best breed, and 
so called royal blood, are the source from 
which the whole family, not only of the Sax- 
on merino, but also all the fine clothing wool 
sheep in Austria, Silesia, Russia, (Odessa) &c., 
and the countless flocks of Australia, have 
sprung, to the entire exti- ction, in some of 
these couutries, of the aboriginal sheep. As 
it happened, the climate of Saxony proved to 
be extremely well adapted to these animals, 
for the wool produced from them soon be- 





came renowned for its fine clothing proper 
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ties, so ag speedily to eclipse the wools of 


Spain. 


Thus, we find the exports from the Te. 
spective countries of merino woo] amounted 


to: 


From Spain and Portugal. From Germany. 


In 1800...--. --------7,794,700 Ibs. 42 Ds, 
At prices of about ed ed pound, 7s. nes pound, 
n 1814..------ ------ 9,234,990 ‘Ds. $,595,100 pounds. 
At prices of about 7s per pound. 9s. 6d. per TD. 
In 1827 .-- ----4,349,600 pounds. 22,001,199 Ibs. 


At prices of about 7s. per pound. 18s. per pound. 
The proportionate quantities of merino 
wool expor.ed from these countries were: 


From Spain and Portugal. From Germany. 
1,814,000 pOunds, 27,500,000 tbs, 


The great. profit from raising Saxon meri- 
no wool soon attracted the attention of lend- 
ded preprietors in Saxony, indolent even as 
they were in matters of agriculture at that 
date, and the cultivation of sheep rapidly in- 
creased in Saxony, and extended even to the 
neighboring conntries of Austria, especially 
to Silesia, which, next to Saxony, produces 
the merino sheep in greatest perfection, ex- 
ceeding, even now, in fineness of wool and 
exquisite staple, though unequal in some oth 
er respects, At the first, sheep breeders 
crossed the Spanish merinos obtained from 
the electoral flocks with the common country 
sheep, but the result was a failure, and ex- 
perience soon proved the advantage of breed- 
ing pure merinos only, to the exclusion of 
other blood. 

Thé time has now long since passed, 
when the Saxon merino shee;z, into which 
the Spanish merino was transformed, became 
a type, an animal of such fixed and perma 
ueutly impressed properties as to form a par- 
ticular kind of its species, and an indepen- 
dent race of sheep. 


The late father of the writer, Maximilian 


of them here. 


the fodder is passed, through trap doors and 
mains in the stable from four to six months 


three to four feet. Every day a little clean 
straw is laid down, which becomes mixed 
with the excrement of tho sheep, and is com- 
pressed by them into one solid mass, forming 
the floor, which is perfectly dry, healthy and 
sweet, ‘The consolidated manure thus form- 
ed is not the least of the profit derived from 
the sheep. No other farm yard manure is 
equal to it, and for turnip-crops, and especial- 
ly for rape seed, it is the very best fertilizer, 
as, not being exposed to the open air, and 
being well compressed, it retains its amonia- 
cal properties. The sheep are stabled all 
winter, generally from the beginning of No- 
vember until the middle of April, according 
to the season. As soon in spring as the wea- 
ther permits and the grass begius to grow, 
they are taken out to graze, in separate flocks, 
at from 9, A. M., to 12, M., and again at 3, 
P. M., till near sundown. For field and stub- 
ble grazing they are very useful, as they 
keep the land clean, freeing it from weeds.— 
This advantage is so essential to the farmer 


slides, to the stable below. The litter re- 


at a time, sometimes attaining a height of 
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madé6.quiékly within the stable. The fodder 
| rackgeand troughs @re yery simple.and practi 
cal, ahd eduld not be improved @pon; but it 
-would lead too. far to enter into a description 
From the roof are suspended 
iron wicker-work baskets containing ,reck galt, 
necessary to keep the ‘anitmals in health,:and 
which they can lick at pleasure. Above the 
stable is contained the!hay and straw loft, 
separated by wooden flooring, covered.several 
inches thick with beaten clay, impervious to 
the exhalations underneath. From this loft 
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Ewe. [Fineness. |Size & stat'r' Fleece, stap.|Age.| Ram. 
No, SuptacrI, dle size| Rather long:{/8 ys.j2o be 
: El¢cta,as| well form.| tooepen op t to 
thé case} ed. back, Falls 0. 4 
maybe; off sbout +, - 
the haun- 
ches. Wiry | 
character. 











If found too old, or otherwise objection- 
able, the number is cros-ed out (to be substi 
tuted by a yearling), and the animal thus re- 
jected is marked for fattening, to be soid to 
the butcher. 

For the purpose of covering, I keep five 
standard rams,-besides two or three reyerve 
rams. These sre put up in stalls separately, 
and thus selected: No. 1, for its great degree 
of fineness and beauty of staple; No. 2, for 
the softness and mid nature of the wool; No. 
3, for its size; no 4, for its closeness of staple, 
evenness, and weight and size of fleece; No. 
5. for its evenness and length of staple. 


The reserve rams are set aside for similar 
good points, but none are taken for covering, 
the wool of which is not at least I. Electa.— 
The lambs are sorted and classed at one year 
For sale, for breeding purposes, the one year 
old ram is generally chosen. It ought not 
to bo used for covering until from one and a 
half to one and three fourths years old, and 
is in its prime until four years old, but can 
be used until seven to eight years old. At 
two and a half to tbree years old it is full 
grown, and may then covcr from sixty to 
seventy five ewes a season, and from six to 
eight each day during the season. Thesea 
son for covering commences about the Ist of 
August or September, and lasts about a 
month. Ewes are not covered until two and 
a_half years old. At covering-time, a trial 


Speck, Baron von Sternburg, was among|that some of my neighbors, not keeping | ram, having its genitals tied over with a linen 
those whose interests have been most closely'| sheep, frequently request me to take mine | apron, is constantly admitted to the ewes, and 
connected with the history of the Saxon me- | upon their stubble. During the six to seven | directs the eye of the sheepmaster to such as 


rino sneep. 


months they are stabled for winter, their fod- 


are in sezson, when they are taken from the 


Since the very commencement of the ex-| der consists of nothing but straw, the best of| herd and put to the standing ram previously 
port trade in Saxop merino wool, previous | hay, turnips, and “grains” from the brewery. | selected for them and indicated in the cover- 


even to 1800, Maximilian Speck, of Leipsic, 


Of straw, necessary to the ruminating pro- 


ing register kept for the purpose. The study, 


having risen through industry and self-educa- | cess, pea and oat straw are the best; next,| of course, is to pat a ewe deficient in a cer- 


tion from the very humble condition of a 


barley and wheat straw.. Rye straw is only 


tain point or points to a ram distinguished 


small village inn-keeper’s son, became a mer- | given when other straw is exhausted. At the| fur its perfection in these poiats, and thus to 


chant in the article, and, through his estab- 
lishments at London, Leeds, Aix-la-Chapelle, 


close of the harvest, a calculation of the pro- 
bable requisites of fodder for the live stock, 


neutralize the shortcomings of one by the 
opposite extremes of the other. Breeding 


and other places, supplied the increasing de-|including the sheep, during the winter, is|‘*in and in” may be carried far with sheep, 


mand. Abont the year 1820 he also became 
an extensive breeder of these animals, and 
interested himself in their improvement.— 
Large flocks of them were kept by hia, 


made, a3 regards the sheep, on the following 
basis: 

One thirtieth part of the weight of the live 
animal in good hay is considered necessary, 


without bad effects, but it has its limits, I 
introduce fresh blood to the extent of about 
five per cent. every year. For this purpose 
I choose a ram, every four or five years, fron 


principally on this estate, and were subse | per day for its sustenance, According to the|some other standard Saxon merino flock, 
quently also introduced by him on his two| quality of the fodder, and its abundance or 
estates in Bavaria, though with indifferent | scarcity, this may be increased to 1 28th part; | fineness of hair has long since ceased to be 


success. The original or parent flock ¢on 


but less than 1 30 part ogght not to be given. 


tinues to be carefully kept up on this estate, | Taking good meadow hay as the fodder stan 


to this day, though, of course, in diminished 
numbers. From this flock were drawn, in 


dard, a ram should receive about 3} pounds 
per day, a ewe about 23 pounds per day, 


1824 and 1830, some of the first supplies of | yearlings, &c., in that proportion—taking the 
the Australian Agricultural Society, at a| average of a full-grown ram at 110 pounds, 
time when Australia, as a wool growing | of a ewe at 82 pounds, the weight of each 
country, was still in its infancy. The sheep | varying, according to age, size and condition, 
were exported from this place, together with | between 105 and 125 pounds, as regards the 
shepherds, to the Australian agricultural | full-grown rams, and from 70 to 85 pounds, | fineness only, With a fluck like mine, I have 
company’s possession, on the river Upper |as regards the ewes. The weight of a wea- 
Hunter, in New Scuth Wales, subsequently | ther varies between 80 pounds in lean con- 


visited by the writer. 


By desire of the Em-| condition and 110 to 115 pounds if strong 


peror of Russia, Alexander I., several small | and fat for the butcher, One pound of good 
flocks, from the parent flocks here, were in- | meadow hay is considered equivalent to one 
troduced by Maximilian Speck, in person, into | and two thirds pounds of oat, pea, wheat, or 
the neighborhood of Taganrog and Odessa, | barley straw, four pounds of turnips, or two 
(it 1826 and 1828,) from which the vast flocks | pounds of grain in the wet state, as daily de- 


of merinos in that part of Russia have in ||livered from the brewery, in winter. 


part sprung. 


When 


Rams from this flock have,|the time of stabling for winter arrives, the 


likewise, at different times, been exported | sheep master has his supplies of straw, hay 


hence to the United States, to the order of| and turnips, allotted to him on the basis of 
agents at New York; and so late as last year, | the above calculation, and he is bound to 
the writer had the pleasure of forwarding | make them serve out the proper time, under 
a small flock of ten rams to Australia, se-| feeding being as much guarded against as 


lected hare in person by that eminent stock 
holder, Mr. W. J. Brown, of Port Gamble, 


found this flock to be surpassed anywhere, 

I now proceed to give you a short. account 
of my method of keeping these sheep, with 
attendant remarks. ‘Their breeding being 
no longer so profitable here as to induce it, 
to the exclusion of other stock; the flock has 
been reduced for some years past to about 
1,200 head, in the proportion of about 600 
ewes, 80 to 100 rams, 250 to 300 lambs, and 


the rest wethers and yearlings. These are 
kept in one large stable, about 110 English 
yards long, 21 yards wide, and 9 to 10 yards 
high, built massively of brick, with pillars 
supporting @ roof of strong wooden rafters, 
the whole forming a large, airy soloon, well 
ventilated by windows and air hules near the 
top, to be opened or closed according to the 
weather and the season. The rams, ewes, 
lambs, &c., are all separated, divisions being 
contrived by sheep-hurdles, which, as well as 
the whole stable furniture, are light and easi. 
ly movable. The hurdles are supported by 
stakes, which are driven'in the floor at pleas- 
ure. Subdivisions of any size can thus be 


over feeding and waste. 


on an average, amount to more than two 
thirds per cent. These consist, almost ex 


against especially in windy weather. 





of each sheep taken down, thus: 


Straw is served out to all the sheep, but 
Adelaide, South Australia, and of 11 Princess | the lambs receive, in addition, hay only, the 
Terrace, Hyde park, London, who was then | breeding ewes hay and turnips, grain being 
on a visit to the different sheep-farming es-| only given to the sheep set aside for fattening 
tablishments in Germany, and gratified the | and to the rams and yearlings in moderate 
writer by his assurance that, for pure blood | quantity. Morning and evening tho feeding 
and constancy, evidenced by uniformity and | racks are filled with straw, which, when “nib. 
other essential breeding qualities, he hod not | pled” out, is taken away and used for litter, a 
fresh supply being put in its place. Cleanli- 
ness, sufficiency, and due economy are the 
three considerations never to be lost to view. 
Hereditary disease is unknown in my flock. 
Every lamb not appearing quite healthy is 
killed when young. During the whole course 
of forty years, epidemic disease has never 
made its appearance. The mort lity from 
incidental disease and accident does not, up- 


clasively, in a lamb being now and then 
crushed to death, and in death caused by 
rupture from distention, which, at the time of 
clover grazing, has to be much guarded 


Each sheep is distinguished by a number, 
indicated by a small incision in the ear, made 
by an instrument, as soon as the animal is a 
year old. Early in spring, previous to the 
clip, and again in autumn, the ewes, rams, and 
yearlings are carefully sorted by myself and 
the sheepmaster, jointly, and the character 


most likely to harmonize with mine. Mere 
the principal object aimed at. What we now 
endeavor to breed is, “a sheep Of tha greatest 
possible size of carcass aud flesh—qualities 
which, in the merino sheep, are compatible 
with the fine clothing-wool properties; no 
sheep to be below I, (in case of exception, 
only Il. Electa,) and to have a fleece of at 
least two and one-fourth pounds in weig bt.” 


It is an easy matter to breed for excessive 


this so much in my control that I could, if so 
disposed, very greatly increase the degree of 
fineness within three or four years, by cross 
ing for that purpose only. The size of the 
carcase would then decrease, in proportion, 
to a certain point, and the weight of the 
fleece eventually dwindle down one and a 
half to one pound, as is the case with some 
fine Silesian flocks. On the other hand, the 
carcase of the Saxon merino sheep cannot 
be increared beyond a certain size, unless at 
the expense of the staple, which, when the 
proper point has been exceedcd, invariably 
becomes open on the ridge of the back, and 
what is called towy; the fleece, as it were, 
refusing to accommodate itself to an undue 
size of carcase. The practical experience of 
the broeder alone, joined to a knowledge of 
his flock, can offer a secure guide in the mat- 
ter of judicious crossing. 


The staff of servants attached to my flock 
consists only of one sheepmaster and two as- 
sistant shepherds, besides occasional farm 
hands, as may be required. During the 
grazing season, indeed, our excellent sheep 
dogs do half the shepherd’s work, their in- 
stinct ard training being wonderful. 

As regards the ‘prices I obtain for my 
sheep: The wethers, when fat, bring from 
$5.25 to 6.50 each; the ewes, fattened for the 
buteher, from $4 to $5.25 each. Breeding 
ewes are rarely sold, except for export. Their 
price is from $10 to $25, according to age, 
perfection acd fancy. Rams for breeding pur- 
*| poses vary from $12 and $15 to $50 each. 
Picked ycarling rams, for exporiation, in 
flocks of from six to ten, or upward, $30 to 
$40 avorage price. Singlé rams of great ex. 
cellence I have occasionally sold as high as 
£100, and even $150, but these are exception. 
al cases. Indeed, fancy has a great deal to do 
with the prices of fine stock. Provided a 
flock be of undoubted ‘purity of blood, long 
standing, general excellence, and evenness of 
character, the probability is that any good 
ram from it will, if crossed with ewes from 
the same flock, produce sheep equal to it; 
and the chances are that a “fancy ram” from 
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the same flock will not-produce anything su- 
perior to the other, even from ewes of the 
same flock, or if ¢Possed with others. Very 
@&travagant \prises are sometimes paid by 
fanciers for individual rams of great beauty, 
especially where the animal is for export; 
and the foreign fancy buyer will not be sat- 
isfied of the good quality of his purchase un- 
less he has paid a:high price for it.. But, let 
it be remembered, single rams of great indi- 
vidual beauty are generally a mere dusus na- 
ture, a sport of nature, and often spring from 
flocks having less constancy of breed and blood 
and by no means very reliable, but quite 
contrary, for the reproduction of their own 
perfections. They are, in fact, show animals. 

The prices I realize for my wool vary from 
64 to 75 cents. Last year I sold at 73 conts. 
This year, the matket being depressed, I sold 
at 66 cents as clipped from the sheep, locks 
and all The weight clipped this year 
amounted to: 
From the ewes on the average...... 2 %16 
From the wethers on the averago..2 1-2 
From the yearling on the average...2 5-16 
From.the full-grown rams... ..-.-.4 to 6 7-8 

I generally sell my wool, by private bar- 
gain, to France or Belgium, the best market 
for such wools,as best adapted for the fine, 
yet strong and sound fancy woolens manufac- 
tured there. 


pounds each, 


“ 
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Dr. Schetterly and the Tornadoes, 


Dar Farmer—Being much pleased with 
the ingenious essay of Mr. Schetterly on tor- 
nadoes and storms in a late number, I yet 
think it fails to substantiate the position aim- 
ed at, viz.: that they are entirely due to the 
action of electricity. Possibly they are, but 
there are no facts or experiments enunciated 
to fortify the conclusion. Tornadoes, water 
spouts, &c., seem to consist entirely of some 
agent in the atmosphere that moves along 
and takes hold of prominent objects on the 
earth’s surface—having laws and phenomena 
differing widely from those which we observe 
in ordinary winds and magnetic or electric ap- 
pearances—were they truly electrical would 
tornadoes not carry people and articles out of 
the cellar when they move or destroy the 
house above it. 2. when electricity or light- 
ning strikes an object it does not remove it 
much from its place—lightning splits or rives 
a tree—burns a barn—destroys man and ani- 
mals—it seldom or never moves objects from 
where they stood. 3. lightning darts sudden- 
ly, almost instantaneously from point to point, 
Ath. the electricity causing ligatning seems 
to be evolved by some tumultuous but inex- 
plicable commotion in aqueous clouds (in our 
latitude) when it accumulates and depletes al- 
ternately in the masses composing the storm 
—that the electricity is confined generally to 
the atmosphere seems clear from the fact that 
astorm quickly abates in a place when the 
fluid enters the earth by striking any object 
on the surface. There isa close ocular sem- 
blance between lightning and flame, and an 
intimate physical connection between heat or 
caloric and electricity. Who knows if it is 
heat or electricity that sleeps in the flint till 
the stroke of flint or steel educes a spark or 
flame? 

The grandest appearances on earth may be 
seen efter sundown darting round the summits 
of the Ghauts, (looking northwards from Cape 
Comorin in India) without the common con- 
comitants of cloud and thunder. 


A waterspout hasa close resemblance to 
one of those small whirlwinds that raise the 
dust from roads and fields, straws from mead- 
ows, leaves from the skirts of the forests, and 
snow from the blanket of winter—in all there 
is a wide ase tapering upwaids to various 
heights, then gradually expanding above to 
10, 20 or 100 times the extent of the base. I 
recollect once running into a rather large 
whirlwind that began in the hay field near 
me, and which slowly moved to an adjoining 
wood. Outside there was no wind when it be- 
gan, but within the object the wind blew 
strong and very cold. It took up just enough 
of straws to show its shape, and svattered 
them far and wide at an elevation of 100 feet 
or a little higher than the trees. Now in as- 
cending, the straws did not ascend perpendic- 
ularly but ina spiral or screw direction. — 
What the pr mary motive power is, is anoth- 
er question; it cannot be owing to solar heat 
alone, else these whirlwinds would be univer- 
sal; it has no analogy to electrical phenome- 
na, Itmay be supposed to begin above and 
descend to the earth beeause waterspouts 
have been seen to depend from the clouds 
before the sea rose toward them. We think 
we understand the cause of the trade winds— 
the monsoons—the sea and land breezes, the 
equinoctial winds; but for tornadoes, whirl- 
winds, waterspouts a substantial theory is 
wanting. We cannot trace a whirlwind till it 
floats dust, leaves, &c. The circular motion 
of a waterspout will be allowed to be capable 
of raising the water a few feet above the ley- 
,el and the spray will account for the rest,— 











The eolid pyramidal base of such water- 
spouts a8 I saw in the straits of Mallacca 
within 2 mile of the ship, did not a 
rise higher than from 10 to 30 foot. Pethele 
cause 18 attributable to two contrary currents 
of air—rather a gratuitous assumption as 
they may happen in calm weather or in a 
steady breeze. Two currents of wind rune 
ning parallel with, but in, opposite directions 
if such could possibly happen, might produce 
an eddy or series of eddies at the place of con- 
tact—as we see where two streams of water 
running with unequal velocity touch each 
other, or where a quick stream enters still 
water. There is no proof whatever that a 
waterspout consists of solid water, being most 
probably a projection of a cloud downwards 
and of spray upwards. I freely allow that 
there is no proof of.the motive power in torna- 
and somestorms, They move with or 
against the prevailing current, but I think it 
clear the common air isthe direct agent.— 
We vulgar are.as near,the truth as the philose 
ophers. When.we fall into.a pit, meet with 
an accident runaway, tornado, fit of ague, &c., 
we involuntarily and instinctively exclaim 
‘‘the devil.” Let us suggest to the philoso- 
phers whether “old Beelzebub” does not 
sometimes “ride on the whirlwind.and direct 
the storm—” whether he or his legions do not 
at times scatter the thunderbolts, tear up trees, 
tip over houses. Man is so made that he 
caunot see very far, very near, or very clear 
those things he presumes to know. Whirl- 
winds, waterspouts, and other unaccountable 
events may be manifestations of the operas 
tions of aerial, terrestrial, or aquatic spirits. 
This was the theory of the ancients and seemed 
perfectly satisfactory. Joking apart, we know 
next to nothing about the ultimate cause or 
motive powers of the operations of God in the 
course of winds, currents of ocean, growth of 
plants, and the souls of animals. It must 
have been a supernatural whirlwind that 
carried off Elijah and dropped his mantle; 
another tossed Jonah’s vessel. Job heard and 
knew God in the whirlwind, the storm on the 
sca of Galilee, when Christ rebuked the tem- 
st. When Job’s sons and girla were feast- 
ing in the elder brother’s house, “a great 
wind came from the wilderness and smote the 
four corners, and it fell on the young men,” 
&c., and we are told Satan did this. The 
great prophet and idol of English literary 
folks says “there are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy.” It is all fair for philoso- 
phers to fill professors’ chairs, to draw the sal- 
aries and fees attached to their position in 
school and college, to hold out to striplings 
the appearance of mountainous knowledge, 
to boast of their vaunted science, to fill the 
gaping vulgar with wonder at their profund- 
ity and wisdom, to descant on atoms, entities, 
electron, ether, fire, vitality, gymnotics, &c. 
To know every thing is not man’s province, and 
when he attempts it he befools himself. Once 
in a great whil: man stumbles on new facts, 
and is able to classify and arrange known 
facts under one head. But the jargon of sci- 
ence is generally about as clear and not so 
useful as mud. Take farming, which the 
learned call agriculture—the main art, the 
fountain of civilization, the business and pur- 
pose tor which God created man. ‘The bible 
does not say “ there was not a man to trade to 
cheat, to be a king, president or swindler,” 
but it says: “‘there was not a man to till the 
ground.” “ He set him in Eden to dress and 
to keep it. Long ago chemistry was to have 
overturned the old practice, to tell us such 
abstruse things concerning plants, soils, ani- 
mals, &c., as all experience could never come 
at. It was to fill learned farmers’ pockets 
with gold, dress their wives and daughters to 
the top notch of vanity or absurdity. By 
chemical means, farmers were to ride past im- 
penetrable crops with sufficient manure ina 
tobacco box to fertilize an acre for a century, 
by merely taking a pinch of dust botween their 
fingers and letting the winds spread it. What 
a miserable failure. For all we can see, the 
prudent, laborious muck and dung farmers 
keep in the ascendant. There has never been 
found a better way to have a puree full of 
gold than to let the gold that you put in, stay 
in, Whatis true of chemistry may be at- 
firmed of geology, botany, entomology, &c.— 
I should like to expose to farmers the snares 
laid for them by zeaious friends. But 1 must 
revert to whirlwinds which have been as 
much the frieuds as the foes of man. In 
times past when men were not so wicked as 
now, every once ia a while a tyrant was spir- 
ited away by them as Romutus, &c. They 
relieved the earth also of wicked professors as 
Dr. Faust, and if 1 recollect, some of Byron’s 
heroes went off in them. A whirlwind is the 
legitimate way for wizards, warlocks, and 
witches to make their exit, Let us make a 
few deductions from these premises on the 
old Roman maxim, “the knowledge which is 
unallied to wisdom and practice is nugatory, 
idle,” &c.; 1st, then, people should build their 
houses as low as possible and have a safe cel- 
lar below where they can escape; 2d, house- 
holders should not oppress the poor, the slave, 
the hireling, the borrower, &c.; if they do 
they may expect the Old Harry in a whirlwind; 
3d, men, and especially women, should wear 
only decent common sense clothes, bonnets, 
skirts. They should on no account stick on 
their ears, their fingers, and foreheads brass 
imitations of gold; and if they would pass for 
persons of sense, they must dispense with all 
kinds of jewelry because these metals attract 
electricity, thieves, fortune hunters, and the 
road to bankruptcy is paved with them. I 
conclude for the present. 


Yours truly, 
D. ROBERTSON. 


Ray, Macomb Co,, June 29, 1860, 
P.S.—Lhave read this letter to my wife 
whom I consider a near relation, perhaps a 
half-sister, to Perfection Stunner, and she 
sternly forbids the old Boy having a place in 
it, I leave it between you and her. 


D, BR. 
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The Garden & Orchard. 
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£vergreens and Fuchsias. 


It is a treat to get out from the close con- 
finement of an office, and under the shade of 
the trees with a good fresh breeze blowing into 
one’s nostrils, instead of musty sniffs from 
books and newspapers. We paid a visit to 
Hubbard & Davis’ nursery a few days ago, 
and found their grounds and their stock looke 
ing grandly after the moist rainy weather 
which we have recently had. Their stock 
of evergreens at present presents a most 
beautiful sight. Some of the Norway Spruces, 
which we saw in 1854, when first imported 
and which were then not over a foot high, 
have grown into magnificent trees, from fifteen 
to twenty feetin hight. So havemany of the 
Scotch pines, and the growth of these trees, 
so rapid and yet healthy and well developed 
in so short a time, exhibited how well they 
might be employed as sereens to orchards and 
gardens, and especially for vineries and peach 
orchards. Many of the Norway Spruces 
which we noticed had made growth of from 
fifteen to twenty inches the present season.— 
We know not whether the light and some- 
what sandy soil of this nursery peculiarly pro- 
moted the vigorous growth of these ever- 
greens, but they certainly have grown with 
great rapidity and a healthy luxuriance that 
makes each tree of itself an ornament, 

In the greenhouse we found Mr. Hub. 
bard shading a very fine collection of Fuch- 
sias, of which he has one of the best collec 
tions in the west. During several visits he 
has made to the eastern States, he has select- 
ed from the best collections there, the newest 
and best varieties of this elegant plant, un- 
til he has formed a very complete assortment 
comprising nearly all the best prize kinds 
that are known. Many of these were in 
bloom when we made our visit and the ex- 
treme beauty and elegance of this delightful 
plant was never more conspicuous, than in 
the ceveral kinds which were pointed out as 
the very choice sorts. Some of the old favor- 
ites, though vot by apy means to be despised, 
seemed to shrink, when placed beside the 
the large pendulous, clear tinted well defined 
blooms of the Fuchsias which had drawn the 
awards of the Floral committees. 





King Apple. 


Eprror MicuigaN Farmer—King apple 
grafts from Yates county, New York State, 
have been fruited for seven or eight years by 
Josiah Barryhart, of Almont, in this county. 
The grafts grow finely, and bear yearly. Ap- 
ples uniform in size} large red; excellent keep- 
ers, retaining peculiar flavor and freshness 
until April and May; much superior in this 
respect to the Spitzenburg, and at all times, 
and in all respects a better apple. 


Respectfully yours, 
M. M. HALL. 
Hunter's Creek, Lapeer Co., Mich., July 16, 1860. 





How to Enrich a Garden. 


Messrs. Epirors—A few years ago I had 
occasion to eccupy a new garden. It had 
been worn by continual cropping without 
manuring, till it would not produce half a crop 
of anything. I had no manure to put upon 
it. I could have bought open barnyard ma- 
nures, that had been washed and bleached 
through the year till most of the salts and all 
the urine was gone, but 1 thought it would 
not pay well. Nor could I any better afford 
to cultivate a garden at the halves. There 
was a half acre in the garden. « I planted 
about one-third of it to white sugar beet — 
The remainder to corn, potatoes, peas, beans, 
squashes, melons, cabbages, tomatoes, on- 
ions, &c., &c. There was one thing that I 
could do, I hada family of five, three adults 
and two children, one an infant. I placed a 
half hogshead, convenient for receiving the 
dirty slops of the family, including the urine 
of the chambers. This was filled about once 
a day through the week and two or three 
times on Mondays. My method of applying 
it was this: at evening I began at one end of 
the garden, and with a pail and dipper, I 
threw it on the hills and beds of everything 
I planted, till the tub was emptied. The 
second evening I began where I left off the 
first, and continued on till the tub was again 
emptied. So I continued till I had gone over 
the whole garden. I continued to repeat the 
same process through the entire season, or 
until the garden had hecame so matured as to 
need no more food. The first time geing 
through the garden, as the seeds were not up, 
I used a large watering pot, with coarse nose, 
The second time through, I used the pail and 
dipper, and applied the liquid around the 
young plant. As the plants became large 
and nearly covered the ground, I applied the 
liquid to the ground wherever it was naked 





And now for the result. I had a neighbor, 
Dr, C., a competitor in the gardening line 
that summer. His garden joined mine, the 
same size and the same quality of soil. He 
had plenty of open barnyard manure and 
plenty of time to work his garden. He often 
boasted of having had the best garden in 
town, and thought he should have the best,, 
notwithstanding mine. But no sooner were 
the gardens both well up, than the Doctor be- 
gan to show signs of suspicion that he should 
be beat. About the first of July he came 
into my garden and said, “I have come to in- 
quire into the secret of your power over the 
vegetable kingdom. The rapid growth of 
your garden is a mystery to me, Your gar- 
den was plowed once, mine twice, and dragged 
well, Yours was run down and had no ma- 
nure, mine was in better order, and besides, 
had plenty of manure. Mine also has bad a 
little better attention than yours, and now 
the first of July, yours is certainly thirty if 
not fifty per cent, ahead of mine, Tell me 
what you have done to it,” “Well, Doctor, 
come with me into my wood house,” said I: 
«“ There, that tub, with the help of my good 
wife, contains all the secret there is about it. 
I have been feeding my garden just as you 
have been feeding your pigs.” “ Well, now I 
see what you have been doing all summer. I 
supposed you were watering your garden all 
summer, and I wondered why you should be 
doing that when there has been plenty of 
rain. Now I see the mystery.” 

That garden, Messrs. Editors, had the rep- 
utation of being the most thrifty and the most 
prgductive of any garden in the country.— 
That was my first experiment with the waste 
water of the family. And as that was applied 
to a half acre of worn-out land for only a part 
of four months in the year, I came to the con- 
clusion that had the whole been judicious'y 
applied one entire year, it would have been 
amply sufficient to keep, in a high productive 
order, two acres, But in this estimate I have 
not included the excrement from the privy.— 
My opinion was then formed, and has been 
confirmed by late experiments, that the ma- 
nure from the family would be amply suffi 
cient to enrich as many acres for all the pur- 
poses of agriculture, as there are members in 
the family, and this, too, exclusive of absorb- 
etts to be used. But by the judicious use 
of absorbents, the amount could be easily 
doubled or quadrupledeven. And this would 
be the true way of saving and using the li- 
quid. With the expense of one-half ton of 
guano, in permanent fixings, any farmer cou!d 
make trom his house one ton a year through 
several generations. It will certainly pay.— 
J. L. Epeerton, in Country Gentleman, 





Thumb and Finger Pruning. 


FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Now is the precise season, say from June 
15th to July 10th, to perform one of the most 
important operations in the apple orchard; 
that of removing the young shoots which 
started in the spring, and have made a growth 
of from one to six inches in leagth. These 
shoots start out mostly on the upper side of 
the large branches, grow with great rapidity, 
and if not arrested early, form that part of 
the tree which it is the most dangerous to 
cut off. If they are allowed to grow two or 
three years, they are sometimes an inch 
through at their base, and cannot then be re- 
moved by saw or knife without leaving an 
ugly scar upon the tree, and the wound be- 
comes a dangerous one, unless made when the 
tree is in a favorable physiological condition, 
and it is treated with proper skill. 

It is natural for apple trees to throw up a 
thick, bushy head. Who ever saw one that 
sprang from the seed in a pasture, and that 
had not been fashioned b7 the hand of man, 
that presented any other form? This origin- 
al impress seems to retain something of its 
power even after the tree has been budded or 
grafted, so that it requires the constant watch- 
fulness of the orchardist to train his trees in- 
to those forms that make them the most con. 
venient for cultivation, and for the harvest- 
ing of their fruit. In order to do this it must 
be remembered that all our budded or grafted 
trees are in an artificial condition; they have 
lost much of their original character by the 
process of moulding them to the will and pur- 
poses of man. It is just so with the peach 
plum, potato, celery, and many other plants. 
In changing them as we have, they have pro- 
bably lost something of their native hardihood 
and vigor, and will always require more at- 
tention than trees in their native condition. 

The summer pruning is a part of the arti- 
ficial process. 

There should be little use for the saw or 
knife in an orchard less than forty years old, 
unless in case of accident; after that time, 
or perhaps ten years later, some of the limbs 





begin to die, and then these tools become 
necessary. The pruning should be perform 
ed when it can be done with the thumb and 
finger,—and now is the time to do ‘it. Pass 
through the orchard, examine all the limbs 
that start directly from the main stem of the 
tree, and wherever young shoots ure found 
rub them off, being careful to take them so 
close as to prevent an after growth. They 
should all come off, with a single exception, 
viz: 

If the tree, by accident, unskillful pruning, 
force of wind, or any other cause, has lost a 
proper balance, if one side has more branches 
than another, or if the top is open, and too 
much exposed, then leave one of these young 
shoots, and train it to occupy the very place 
you wish to have filled. 

By this process of pruning, you will rarely 
need to use the knife; the trees may be 
brought up smooth, and with symmetrical 
form, and they will not be full of internal 
wounds to weaken them, and hasten their de- 
cay in later years. 

Let us urge upon the young orchardist, at 
least, to try this method now, and if the knife 
and saw are necessary, now is the time to use 
them. 





Cultivation of the Currant. 


DISCUSSION AT THE CINCINNATI HORT, SOCIETY. 


Mr. F. G. Cary had cultivated the currant 
until he had become an enthusiast in it. A 
friend of his cultivated the “Red Dutch.”— 
He had done so with profit; the Cherry Cur- 
rant and the White Grape Currant were do- 
ing well—as well as any recently introduced 
Currant; the only fault he found with the Cher- 
ry Currant, was that the young wood was easi- 
ly broken down, being of vigorous and suc 
culent growth; it was inferior to the Red 
Dutch in this respect; the latter would stand 
better; he knew of none that would stand so 
well. ‘he Red Dutch grew the most luxuri- 
antly ; he thought it would best repay culti 
vation. He thought that the Cherry Cur- 
rant, and White Dutch and White Grape 
ought also to be cultivated; cultivate by set- 
ting no nearer than six feet apart; if set in an 
orchard, between trees, eight feet apart; the 
ground should be kept loose on the surface; 
and the mulching that was spoken of, rotted 
matter of logs, etc., was most grateful to the 
currant. 

Mr. Cary’s experience was opposed to the 
tree mode of cultivation; the currant, was 
properly a bush, and so would yield the most 
fruit in a given period of time. 

Mr. Heaver gave testimony against the tree 
mode; the currant had a great enemy here, 
namely a tree borer. 

Mr. Cary corroborated this idea. 

Mr. Foote inquired how it wes regarding 
the growth in the shade? 

Mr. Heaver said that all he grew were in 
the shade of trees, 

Mr. H. said the Cherry Currant would re- 
pay cultivation, as Mr. Cary had remarked, 
though they were liable to be broken down 
by the wind; chiefly, he thought, the young 
shoots. The wood of the Cherry Currant 
must be four years old before a good crop 
was produced. Upon a question, he said that 
no variety produced anything under three 
years. Mr. H. said that Mr. Cary bad not 
said a word too much in favor of the Red 
Dutch. The specimens shown proved that 
currants would grow upon hill-tops, as well 
as upon low grounds. 

Mr. Cary said the currant was well adapted 
to prairie soil. 

Mr. Heaver, in reply to another question, 
said the crop of the currant was perpetual, 
until the wood died, but diminishing in qual- 
ity and quantity, after four years’ growth, 

Mr. Pierson said that his experience was 
opposed to the tree mode of cultivating the 
currant. 

Mr. Wm, Staddon, said he had grown cur 
rants for twenty years; during the last three 
years the borer had completely destroyed his 
currants; he had raised the tree currants; the 
finest fruit he ever saw, he had raised in this 
way; the Black Naples had suffered most 
from the borer, the borer begins near the top 
of the stem and cuts its way down. In con- 
sequence of this destruction, he had dug up 
all his currants and buried them, 

President Orange stated that he had seen 
the Red Dutch at Parnell’s Garden, in 
very large bushes, from three to four feet 
across; those on a single stem, the bush 
growing out but afew inches from ground, 
were very full of truit, large size and fine fla- 
vor. To grow them on.a single stem, he cuts 
the eyes out, to prevent the suckers from 
coming up. 

Mr. Reemelin had not had much experi- 
ence in currant culture; but in his study of 
the grape, he thought a similar treatment of 





the currant would be proper. He had tried 
it for a period of ten years, and wherever he 
had provided for a complete removal of the 
shoots from the ground, then he had a vigor- 
ous growth and good fruit; he did not prae- 
tice summer trimming; he trimmed in the 
spring. Each year he removed all the wood 
more than five years old, 

Dr, Mosher would remark that Mr. Reem- 
elin’s theory in reference to the cultivation of 
the currant was perfectly correct. In the old 
way, in two or three years, the bushes would 
decay, become stunted, dry; his exper‘ence 
was for a reaewal in two or three years.— 
Every year, if you observe the currant, you 
will see the old wood drying, and young shoots 
springing up. He would save several young 
shoots every year for renewal. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


The Rockport Cherry. 

The Country Gentleman has seen the Rockport 
Cherry in bearing at Rochester, and commends it 
for size, color and flavor, H. &. Hooker considers 
the Rockport and the Gov. Wood as the only two 
cherries worthy of general cultivation. Some of 
the fruit of the Rockport were nearly an inch in 
diameter. 

Wine Growlng in Missouri. 

We learn that several hundred yine growers from 
the Rhine have emigrated to Missouri. Some of 
the thin soils of that State have been found to 
produce the grape almost entirely exempt from 
rot, and the wine is found to be superior in quality. 
The New Cucumber. 

The new London cucumber of the season is the 
Empress Eugenie. A specimen weighing four 
pounds and two feet three inches long, and so 
solid that hardly any seeds were found it it, was 
exhibited. 

Thinning Peaches. 

A correspondent of the Gardener's Chronicle 
states that he thins out the fruit on the peach tree 
to one every six inches on the bearing wood. Our 
climate however permits a heavier crop than this. 
Planting Evergreens. 

We note that an English‘gardener of eminence 
in his profession, claims that July and August are 
the best months in which to transplant evergreens. 
After having transplanted these trees in every 
month of the year, he found that those moved in 
June, July and August did the best, particularly 
those ‘ransplanted in the two months last named. 
New Strawberry. 

John C. Scott, of Brighton, Mass., originator of 
Scott’s Seedling and Brighton Pine strawberries 
has produced auother seedling to which he has 
given the name Lady of the Lake. Itisa good 
sized, dark colored berry, of fine flavor, and so far 
as can be judged at present, one of the most y roe 
lific varieties known. This is the third year of its 
fruiting, and plants will not be offered for sale till 
the spring of 1861. 

Drying Bhubarb. 

Rhubarb dries very well, and when well pre- 
pared will keep good for an indefinite period.— 
The stalks should be broken off while they are 
crisp and tender, and cut into pieces about au inch 
in length, These pieces should then be strung on 
a thin twine and hung up to dry. Rhubarb 
shrinks very much in drying, more so than any 
plant I am acquainted with, and strongly resem- 
bles pieces of soft wood, When wanted for use, 
it should be soaked in water over night, and next 
day simmered over a slow fire. None of its pro- 
perties appear to be lost in drying, and it is equal- 
ly as good in winter as any other dried fruit, Very 
few varieties are suitable for drying, as most of 
them contain too much woody ffbre; the best va- 
riety is the Victoria. Rhubarb may also be dried 
on plates by the fire or stove, the same as any 
other fruit. 

Cost of Picking Strawberries. 

The editor of the Prairie Farmer has been visit- 
ing a strawberry plantation in Chicago, of some 
eight acres, carried on by George Davis. The 
principal berry relied on for a crop was the Albany 
Wilson, though he has a number of other varieties, 
The following rule adopted for the picking troop 
is excellent. The editor says: 

“ Anxious to learn something about the cost of 
picking end marketing the fruit,we asked him 
how much he paid per quart for picking. 

‘I do not pay by the quart; I hire by the day,’ 

¢‘ How much do you pay per day, then?’ 

, Well, you see, I ’ave made this harrangement: 
I pay those that don’t whistle, two shillings per 
day, and those who do whistle I pay three shillings 
—for, don’t you see’—picking up an enormous 
Wilson—“don’t you see, that if they ’ave one of 
these’ere in their mouth, they can’t whistle?—don’t 
you see the philosophy of the thing?” 

Cherry or Pear Tree Slug. 

We have tried.all sorts of ways for destroying 
the slug so injurious to the leaves of the cherry, 
pear quince, hawthorn, and mountain ash, The 
sprinkling of air slacked lime or dry wood ashes 
over the foliage is admitted to be the best, bnt 
throwing it by hand over the branches is a slow 
and rather dirty operation, and if lime is used, it 
gets into your lungs and chokes you; besides, the 
extreme branches cannot be reached, The fol- 
lowing way is the easiest and most éfficient: Get 
a thin muslin bag, large enough to hold halt a 
peck; fill it with the lime; tie the mouth of the 
bag tight, and fasten to the end of a long pole, 
(we use a cane fish pole,with the tip cut off.) The 
tops of the trees are easily reached with this,— 
Give the bag a jerk, and enough lime will come 
through the muslin to cover the foliage. A tree 
can be gone over in this way in a few minutes 
without making your clothes like those of a miller 
and filling your eyes and nose with the dust.— 
There is also a great saving of lime. Try it, and 
you will never again allow the slug to defoliate 
your trees. 


A Chance for Horsemen, 
On the 22d of August next, R. A. Aloxan- 


der sells by auction between fifty and sixty 
head of thoroughbred and trotting Horses. 
We note that he has three half sisters to 
Flora Temple among his stock. 














Che Apiary. 


Facts about Bees, 








The following notes about boes were trans- 
lated from the Bieneuzeituag, for 1860, (Gere 
man,) by a correspondent of the Boston Con- 
gregationalist : 

Maximum Weight of the Brood in a Hive. 
—If we suppose the greatest number of eggs 
laid by a queen bee in a day to be 2,000, a 
hive might contain, at one time, 10,000 
worms, and 32,000 immature bees. The 
worm, when first hatched, weighs 1-300th 
part of a grain, and when fully grown, three 
grains. Taking the average, 10,000 worms 
weigh 15,000 grains. These worms, during 
their transformation, decrease in weight, and 
lose half of it, before the bee matures, At 
an average of two and a quarter grains, 32,- 
000 immature bees weigh 72,000 grains.— 
The entire brood would, therefore, weigh 
87,000 grains, or about eleven pounds and a 
half, 


Quantity of Honey which an Acre of 
Buckwheat can Yield in one Day.—There 
were 350 hives, which, in the circuit of half a 
league, had the range of 75 acres of buck- 
wheat. On the most favorable days, each of 
these hives, on an average, gained three 
pounds of buckwheat honey daily. If they 
all secured 1,050 pounds from 75 acres in a 
single day, the average for each acre would 
be about 14 pounds of honey daily. 

Number of Journeys Daily Made from a 
Strong Stock.—Von Berlepsch had stocks 
which brought in 11 pounds of honey in a 
day; Kaden, in Mentz, had days when one 
stock brought 21 pounds; Pastor Stein, in 
Mentz, bad days when one stock brought 28 
pounds. The sap which a honey bag holds 
weighs but a grain, and, as a pound contains 
7,680 grains, the bees, in order to bring in 28 
pounds of honey in one day, must make no 
less than 215,040 journeys. 


Statistics of Bee Culture in Moravia, in 
the Spring of 1859.—In thirty six school 
districts, containing 1,390 parishes, there 
were 5,650 bee-keepers, and 22,591 bee-hives. 
The subject received most attention in the 
Kostel district of twenty parishes, 109 bee- 
keepers, and 1,245 hives; and -least in the 
Kanitz district of fifteen parishes, 47 bee- 
keepers, and 258 hives. 


Is there a Limit to the Weight of Honey 
which Stocks can obtain? Supposing a par- 
ticular district to have a full supply, all the 
year through, could stocks collect honey ad 
infinitum? Or, if one fed a stock daily with 
twenty pounds of honoy, could the bees con- 
tinue to take it? Or, in other words, can a 
hive reach a weight of ten thousand pounds? 
This inquiry came up among some apiarists, 
at a recent convention. ‘There appears to be 
a limit here. A hive cannot contain more 
than 84,000 bees; for, since a stock becomes 
extinct in six weeks, in a hive of 84,000 2,- 
000 bees perish daily. And this is the max- 
imum number daily maturing, in such a hive. 
Since the addition and loss in a hive contain- 
84,000 bees, is therefore equal, no increase 
of size is possible. While the number of 
bees is limited, they also distribute them- 
selves, when the hive has a great supply of 
honey, and consequently a large extent of 
comb, 8o that, at last, only solitary bees are 
found at the extremities of the sheots, On 
account of this scattering, and on account of 
their desire to build being diminished by 
the extent of the combs, the work of coa- 
struction, if not wholly suspended, must be 
reduced toa minimum when the supply of 
honey reaches a certain point; and then since 
the cells all become so full, that only a few 
are left for brood, and a decrease of popula- 
tion must inevitably follow. With the sus- 
pension of comb building, the collection of 
honey must of course cease, for want of room 
in which to store it. 


Hygrometric Condition of a Bee Hive.— 
On placing a geranium-hygrometer in a 
hive between combs covered by bees, it 
shrank. Though the weatherwas so damp aud 
rainy that the spirals were wholly unwound, 
it shrank into four twists, A hair-hygrome- 
ter being placed in a hive in damp weather, 
after half an hour, indicated fine weather.— 
Kitchen salt, which, outside of the hive, in 
the open air, dissolved to water, became dry 
when laid in cells of combs covered by the 
bees. The atmosphere near the cluster af 
bees, is therefore considerably drier than tha‘ 
without. There is, indeed, a considerable 
evaporation within the hive, but the water 
remains in the form of vapor, in the vicinity 
of the cluster, while in other parts it condenses 
as we see in winter, in the drops and icicles, 
which are fourd at a distance from the clus. 
ter. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Waters, Laturop & McNavenrton, Jackson, Mich., — 
Recommendation to Farmers 
_ E.G. Stoxes, Anburry, N. Y.—Book Agent. 








“FARM FOR SALE.=-The owner of a magnifi. 
cent farm of 210 acres, located in Macomb county, a few 
miles from Rochester, in this State, is desirous of selling 
it. The farm itself has a fine large dwelling, horse barns, 
large barn sheds, carriage house, piggery, orchard, and 
garden. It isall cleared but about 80 acres, which is in 
wood; is well fenced, and under first rate cultivation — 
With the farm will be sold the stock and implements, 
which are all in good order, and comprise cattle, sheep 
and horses, together with the wagons, &c. used upon 
such an estate. The terms will be made Ry 

For farther particulars apply to R. F. JOHNSTONE, 
Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 17-tf 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1860. 
Editorial Miscellany 


ga Horse thieves are operating in Jackson 
county. Mr. H. R. Nicholas, of Grass Lake, 
had a fine span of six vear olds stolen from 
his barn last week. 

ga Wo regret to learn that our friend T. 
G. Cole, Esq., of Monroe, has been severely 
injured by being thrown from a wagon, in 
which a span of young and high spirited mules 
were harnessed to be broke and tamed. 

gar We notice that the Illinois Farmer 
states that the corn crop of Illinojs bids fair 
to be the largest ever known. There never 
bas been so much corn ground planted in 
Central Illinois as there is this year, and it is 
all good and coming forward in the most vig- 
orous manner. The Farmer is published at 
Springfield, in the very midst of the corn re 
gion. 

#@- We just want to note one little piece 
of news, as worth making an observation 
about. The Adriatic steamship on Saturday 
last sailed from New York, and took out as 
part of her cargo one million one hundred 
thousand dollars in specie. Now what does 
that mean. Did not all that specie go across 
the Atlantic to pay for something? and for 
somebody’s work, or did it go only to pay in- 
terest on borrowed capital? Such shipments 
have been going onall the year. They are 
suggestive. 

ja We have placed a few facts relative to 
the wheat crop of Michigan before our read- 
ers.. If aay of them have difierent views that 
seem more correct or that would incicate 
that any of our figures need correcticn, we 
hope they will let us have the benefit of their 
better knowledge. Whilst we acknowledge 
the luxuriousness of the wheat crop, we feel it 
to be a duty not to overestimate it. We are 
very sure that thousands of dolla’s were lost 
to this S.ate last year, by the prodigious sto- 
ries and figures that were set afloat as to the 
extent ofthe crop. Let us all be rather more 
cautious, and consider the crop from the safe 
side this year. 

g@ We are having a term of murder mania 
here in Detroit. An unknown man was mur- 
dered and robbed, as it is believed, of a con 
siderable amou:t of money on Friday night 
of last week. A woman was found dead in 
her bed, with marks of blows on her person, 
which led toa charge against her husband — 
But it has turned out that she was in the habit 
of being intoxicated, and leaving her husband 
and children to take care of themselves.— 
Then a man named Humphry who murdered 
a Mr. Robbins on the steamer Globe in 1851 
has been recognized and arrested, and is now 
in the Wayne county jail for trial. These 
crimes and charges of crime have given to 
the city its full share of horrors, and show 
that the desperate cases are not confined to 
the eastern cities, 


#@ The question as to how the Prince of 
Wales shall be received is agitating all the 
cities. As the young heir to the throne, vis- 
its the Canadas officially, he goes there as 
Prince of Wales, but when he crosses the De- 
troit River, he becomes Baron Renfrew, a 
subject of Great Britain, and appears here as 
an ordinary gentleman not as an extraordinary 
Prince. Hence it is thought that the eourte- 
sies tendered him whilst evincing the value 
which we set upon our relations with England, 
and the high respect that is entertained for 
the present sovereign of that country, should 
be tempered with judgment, and not lead to 
heavy and extraordinary expenditures. 

Sa We condesne some of the reports from 
the various counties in England and the 
south of Scotland to show to our readers the 
real condition of the crop in that country.— 
As our chief dependence for an export de- 
mand is altugether British, the prospects 
of a demand from that kingdom must always 
be looked for with interest by the growers on 

















this side of the Atlantic, From these reports | sus when it appears. Meaowhile that a more 
it will be seen that up to this time it looks as| correct general approximation of the crop of 


though the grain trade might be good during | this State ean be made, we doubt. 
the fall, and therefore, thut fair prices may be 


obtained, but these. prices are more likely to 
be obtained in October or November than in 
either August or September. Our readers 
may understand that “a nod is as good asa 
wink to a blind horse.” 

gar Many of our readers being desirous of 
knowing more of the milking machine, to 
which we have recently directed attention, we 
have procured the cuts from the inventor, 
Mr. Colvin, and have taken the description of 
the article from the Sctentific American.— 
We hope within a short time to see the ma- 
chine in actual operation, as Mr. Colvin in- 
forms us by letter that he is now getting ready 
to put them in market, and feels quite confi- 
dent that when once tried they will be found 
a dairy article that will be indispensable. We 
hope to see some of these milkers at the State 
Fair, and if Mr Colvin wil! send one for ex- 
hibition, we will agree to put it into the hands 
ot skillful dairymen who will see that it has 
fair play, and a good exhibition in the pres- 
ence of the thousands who will be there to 
see its work on some of the best dairy cows 
in Michigan, 


The Wheat Crop of Michigan. 


From July 7th to July 18th, the farmers 
have had an uninterrupted term of fine har- 
vest weather. On the last named date, which 
was that of the eclipse, we had a forenoon’s 
rain. During that period the most of the 
wheat and grass crops in the two most south- 
ern tiers of counties have been secured, in 
probably as good order as the crops have 
ever een in Michigan. In the nine northern 
counties, such as from Genesee to. Kent, and 
from Oakland to Allegan, the wheat was not 
so early, and much of it was either just ready 
for cutting, or had been cut, but was not taken 
in when the rain of Wednesday last occur 
red. The impression is very general that 
the wheat crop of the State this year is not 
only of more than ordinary quality, but the 
quantity promises to be greater than we have 
had for some years. We only fear that it 
may be over estimated. Last year we had 
the crop of Michigan cstimated at such an 





unacquainted with what the State actually 
produced, that every one was frightened by 
the great yield, and many sold their crops at 
the low rates that prevailed after harvest, un 
der the impression that we had such an over. 
plus that wheat would be worth very little to 
keep. We hope that cooler counsels will 
prevail this year. The published estimates 
put the crops of wheat at something like 
twelve millions of bushels. The results for the 
year have indicated that last year the crop of 
wheat hardly did more than reach half that 
amount. We think the crop of this year, if 
all secured in good order, may reach probably 
eight mil'ions, it may go even as high as nine 
millions, but that is the outside. This amount 
at an average of sixteen bushels to the acre— 
and taking the whole State and all the land 
sown in wheat, making every allowance for 
quality and excellence of crop, sixteen bushels 
is a large average and equal to over two 
bushels per acre more than the best crop that 
ever has been raised in this State—would give 
us the breadth of land used for the produc- 
tion of wheat this year as equal to 562,500 
acres. We think this pretty nearly correct. 
In 1854, the whole number of improved acres 
in the State was 2,111,660, and the number 
of acres sown to wheat in 1853 was 473,571. 
The yield being extraordinary good that year 
and prices having advanced, wheat culture 
had a stimulus, and the next year the number 
of acres sown to wheat was 551,667. The 
crop of 1855 was a failure, however, and the 
wheat crop of every year since has met with 
some disaster, 80 that more caution has been 
used, and not quite so great a breadth has 
been sown in wheat as the natural increase of 
improved acres from 1854 up to this time 
would suggest. At that time tke proportion 
was almost one acre in wheat to every five 
that was improved, taking the same ratio 
now, and the above average in wheat as the 
basis for calculation it would isdicate that 
the number of improved acres in the State 
new reached 2,812,500, or in round numbers 
about 700,000 acres more than when the last 
census was taken, which may be found pret 
ty near the truth, It would indicate also that 
our estimate relative to the wheat crop as be- 
ing now between eight and nine millions, may 
be very near right, In considering the whole 
question of the crop, we are endeavoring to 
take a reasonable view of it, and whilst we 
do not claim for it exactitude, we feel very 
sure that it approximates pretty closely to 
what will be found to be the actual results, as 
may be declared by the tables of the new cen- 





what the amount of the crop will be, is what 
shall we do with it. How much of it do we 
need at home, how much for export. Esti 
mating the crop at nine millions of bushels 
for the sake of round numbers, there will 
be a certain quantity to feed our home popu- 
lation and the remainder for export. 

1. Seed.—Taking the average to be sown 
in wheat for next year’s crop at the same as 
we have estimated it the present year, viz. 
562,500 acres and each acre to need at the 
rate of 14 bushels, there would be needed for 
seed, 843,700 bushels. 

2. Home Consumption.—Our population is 
put down as approximating closely to 700,000. 
We do not feel certain that it will reach that 
extent, but we take it as the basis. ‘I'he con- 
sumption of flour by the population is assum- 
ed as equal to one barrel to every teu persons 
for each six weeks, and we think it will reach 
that in this State, where more wheat !'our is 
consumed in propotion to the population than 
meal or fiour of any other grain, we have 
an annual consumption of wheat at home to 
the extent of 606,666 barrels of flour, or 3, 
033,330 bushels of wheat. 

3. Wheat for Export,—Assuming the pro- 
duct of the State at nine millions of bushels: 
and taking from it the amount used for seed 
and for consumption, we have remaining for 
export over five millions of bushels, which 
may be worth any price from one dollar to 
one and a half dollars per bushel, and which 
may add to our cash capital from five to eight 
millions of dollars. 





The Crops in Great Britain. 


We read some grievous accounts of the 
state of the crops in Great Britain, and yet 
the prices of breadstuffs in the markets of 
that country do not indicate any great fear 
of a scarcity. We believe that the prospecis 
fora favorable crop are not very good, and it 
is likely that the harvest will be from three to 
four weeks later in that country than it was 
last year. This of itself is not a favorable 
condition of things there. Still the supplies 
of that country with foreign grain come from 


enormous amount by men who were entirely |80 many quarters that it is as yet impossible 


to say what effects a short crop may have on 
our export trade. Meanwhile let us look at 
what was the actual condition of the crop in 
the different parts of Great Britain; we take 
our report from the very best authorities, 
and not at second hand. 

Norra or Eneianp.—Lancashire.—The 
wheat sown is not so great in extent as usual. 
The wet weather of the end of May and be- 
ginning of June has retarded vegetation — 
Wheat is thin on the ground, but healthy in 
appearance. 

Northumberland.—The crops on warm, dry 
land look well, but in clays they are the re- 
verse. There will be little cutting of any 
crop in Augest. There has been a great deal 
of rain. 

Yorkshire.—W heat bas grown very slowly. 
We have had wet weather, with rains every 
day since the latter part of April. The crop 
must be at least four weeks later than last 
season. 

Berwickshire (south of Scotland. )—Wheat 
crops generally have not a satistactory ap- 
pearance, and in general do not seem likely to 
yield a full crop, being too thin on the 
ground, and very irregular in growth. 
Cheshire.—Upon the best soils, and where 
the wheat crop escaped the ravages of the 
frost in the early part of winter, the wheat 
plant is as healthy as we could desire. On 
cold clay, undrained land, the wheat has an 
unhealthy look, and it is not possible it will 
recover without some very favorable weather, 
Sours or Encianp.—Berkshire.—Wheat 
crops in this county have not a healthy ap- 
pearance. Much more rain has fallen than 
the wheat required, and the temperature has 
been very low. 

Essex.—A month ago the crops looked 
most favorable, but since then cold rains, hail 
and boisterous winds have had the effect of 
retarding the crops. Without general sun- 
shine our prospects are not good; with it we 
may recover, but grain will be late. 

Sussex—Orops that did well during the 
first rains, now begin to show symptoms that 
they have had more than enough. Wheat 
has made very little progress for the last ten 
days. 

South Hants.—The wheat is very late, and 
looks altogether unhealthy, and so much of 
the crop having lost plant in the winter, and 
being then on the ground, cannot now, under 
the most favorable circumstances at blooming 
time, yield an average crop. 

Mipp.e or Eneuann.—Warwickshire.— 
I think on fully fifteen per cent. of our turnip 
coils, wheat will not be halfacrop. The ap- 
pearance is better on the heavier land, but 
the rains have put a yellow color on every 





The next question that arises, after settling 


piece of wheat growing on undrained land. 





It is three weeks later than usual. 

Gloucester.—I never remember so many 
weeds jn the spring crops. The heavy rains 
have rendered the surface hard and crusty.— 
In much of the Cotswold district, the wheat 
is thin, and the attempt to drill in spring 
wheat has been generally unsuccessful, the 
wireworm being so abundant. 

Worcestershire.—The wheat was badly 
thinned by the frosts, and it hes spindled in- 
stead of tillering out. Unless we have dry, 
hot weather soon, the crops will be below an 
average. 

From these extracts, which we have con- 
densed, showing the condition of the crops, 
and the general opinions expressed through 
out great Britain as late as 23 of June, we 
can pretty nearly form an opinion that the 
wheat crop of that country will be much be- 
low an average, and that there may be fair 
prospects of a moderate export from this 
country to supply the demand which that 
country will have for foreign grain. Still the 
months ot July and August may imprcve the 
chances of the crop very much. The harvest 
there will probably extend into the middle of 
September, and till it is over, it is not safe to 
make any calculations or predictions. 





The Branch Co. Breeders’ Association. 


This association ho!ds its first meeting at 
Coldwater, on the 2d and 3d of August.— 
The object of the association is to encourage 
the breeding of fine horses in Branch County, 
and hence all premiums offered are confined 
to breeding stallions and colts raised in the 
county. We notice by the bills sent, that A. 
C. Fisk’s Moscow, and F. V. Smith & Co’s 
Magna Charta are entered for the first prize 
of $100, in Class 1. There are a number of 
young stallions entered in Class 2, among 
which we note Prince by the old Black Hawk, 
Senator, by G. M. Black Hawk, Robroy, by 
Addison, Yankee Doodle by Flying Cloud, 
and Ben. Franklin, by Grafton Morgan.— 
These are al] the Black Hawk stock. We 
notice besides that in the other classes tkere 
are a number of colts of Green Mountain 
Black Hawk, of Vermont Hero, of Sherman 
Black Hawk, and Prince already entered. 
As a test of the stock in that county this af- 
fair promises to be one of particular interest. 





A Seasonable Hint. 


In good strong corn ground, where the 
corn has received its last hoeing, a very good 
plan is to sow about four to six ounces of 
white turnip seed per acre. This may be 
done now, and, a crop of turnips be gathered 
that will be found quite an addition to the 
fall feed that may be on hand. A friend of 
ours in addition to his crop of corn and pump- 
kins, last year took off a small field some 
four hundred bushels of turnips, that had a 
fine effect in bringing his sheep over New 
Years in good condition, with a small amount 
of other feed. Of course the better and 
clearer the land on which the corn is grown, 
the better the turvips. Even if not gathered, 
asa feed for sheep or young catile when 
turned upon the corn stubble, they will be 
found to pay well for the expense of seed, 
and the work of sowing it. 





Literary Notes, 





I We ask attention to the advertisement of 
Baucroft’s History of the Revolution, by Messrs, 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. The two volumes 
of the Revolution comprise volumes seven and 
eight of the History of the United States. The 
firat six volumes comprise the History of the Colo. 
nies and have become the standard work on that 
subject. The seventh volume, with which the 
history of the Revolution begins, takes up the 
thread of the narrative at May, 1774, and carries 
it to the close of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill. The 
chief actions of the Revolution are portrayed with 
all the skill of the ablest historic painter. The 
tyrannous acts of the British government, the pro. 
ceedings of the colonists and of the provincial 
assemblies, and the Continental Congresses, pre- 
vious to the overt acts at Concord and Lexington, 
are narrated with all the talent of the statesman 
who knows what to select from the multitude of 
material. In fact, in reading the somewhat con 
densed, yet clear history which Mr. Bancroft has 
laid before us, whilst we admire the skill and tact 
with which he conducts us chronologically over 
the great series of events whose simultaneous oc 
currence would seem to complicate the history 
and render the narrative complex, we have often 
to stop and regret that his pen does not pause and 
give us more of the details of the great men and 
their sayings and doings, whose names are woven 
into this great work. That the whole work should 
form a part of every district school library in the 
State is to say nothing new, but we add their last 
two volumes should be on the bovuk shelf of every 
household who can afford to have one. Instead 
of the miserable light literature of the day, put 
into the hands of the young, the thrilling narra- 
tive of Bancroft, and with its mastery there will 
grow into the hearts and minds of those who read 
it, an elevated patriotism a knowledge of what our 
country is, and an appreciation of the liberties 
which were go nobly and religiously battled for, that 





will make all better citizens and better men. 


I The World, is the title of the new daily 
and weekly paper, which has been started in New 
York. We have received a few numbers of it, and 
from these we perceive it takes its place as a high, 
toned, and independent journal. It has evidently 
the benefit of experienced journalists to conduct 
it in all its departments. We understand that it 
has already reached a circalation of thirty thong. 
and. §So far it is neutral, but not silent on politi- 
cal events, We believe it was started with the 
idea of viewing the current events of the day from 
a religions stand point, but whether this idea ig 
followed or not, we cannot say as yet, 





Political Summary, 
THE MISSOURI CANVASS. 

The Democrats of St, Louis have nominated Mr, 
Barrett as the candidate to oppose Mr. Blair. So 
that there will be a chance to decide by the peo- 
ple who should represent that district in the 86th 
Congress, The canvass promises to be a most ex- 
citing one, short but sweet. The election takes 
place on the 6th of August. 

There are four candidates for Governor in Mis- 
souri, namely: 

SEMPLE OrR, the Bell and Everett candidate, 

Hancock Jackson, the Breckenridge candidate, 

J. B. GARDENHIRE, the Lincoln candidate. 

CLarRBoRN F. Jackson, the Douglas candidate. 
At the last presidential election the vote of this 
State stood 58,164 for Buchanan and 48,524 for 
Fillmore. The vote is largely increased within 
the past four years, and with a united opposition 
and @ division of the party heretofore in the ma- 
jority, it almost seems as though the Bell and 
Everett ticket might range ahead. But with the 
new element of the Lincoln ticket entering into 
the campaign, it is impossible to say what the 
canvass will amount to. The State itself in its 
political convention of the year favored Douglas; 
hence it is probable the contest for the Governor- 
ship will lie chiefly between Clairborne F. Jackson 
and Semple Orr. 





—General Lane has gone ona visit to North 
Carolina. Mr. Breckenridge goes home to Kene 
tucky to remain quiet till after election. 

—The Executive Committee of the Douglas 
party at Washington have got ready their address 
to the country. Mr, Douglas himself is on a visit 
to Boston, and was to be present at the commence- 
ment of Harvard University. During his trip he 
has been received at the various places where he 
has stopped with much enthusiasm. 

—In Alabama, of the 78 newspapers, 52 are for 
Breckenridge, 9 for Douglas, 15 for Bell and Ever- 
ett, and 2 are neutral, 

—Mr. S. Harbaugh, who has been publishing a 
neutral paper at Lexington, Missouri, put the 
names of Lincoln and Hamlin at the head of his 
paper, when he was immediately driven out of 
the town and his press and office destroyed by the 
pro-slavery men in the vicinity. This is a game 
that won’t last, for free speech and free discussion 
are rights that must prevail, and no party can af- 
ford to put them under foot in any State. Itisa 
sure sign of weakness. 

—There is a rumor that a new political paper is 
to be started in Detroit for the purpose of advoca- 
ting the prospects of Breckenridge and Lane. We 
have not yet learned that there is any foundation 
for this report. 


THE DOUGLAS*ADDRESS. 

The Douglas Executive Committee, in the ad- 
dress issued from Washington, earnestly adjure 
the friends of that candidate to act with the most 
determined independence; not to adopt any meas- 
ures of compromise, and to reject all propositions 
or overtures looking to a joint electoral ticket in 
any State. Their words are: 

“Tt we have any friends in any State, let them 
call a State convention at once and nominate a 
a full Electoral ticket pledging exclusive support 
to Douglas and Johnson. We can agree to noth- 
ing else, because to acknowledge the right of a 
factious minority to dictate their own terms of co- 
operation, to suffer them to violate the solemn 
professions of the democratic party and trample 
under foot our democratic usages, would be to 
disband the national organization.” 





—The establishment of a government printing 
office at Wasington is to be advertised and thrown 
open to public competition. It has been thought 
that the “inevitable Wendell” was to have his es- 
tablishment taken off his hands at his own price, 
but this report seems to be contradicted. The 
officials at Washington will have to be sharper 
that they generally are, if they keep his fingers 
out of that contract. We have little doubt that 
when the award is made, it will be found he has a 
fat “take” hid away somewhere. 

—The conservative men of New York city, who 
sustained Fillmore in 1856, have held a meeting 
for the purpose of uniting in favor of Lincoln and 
Hamlin. The meeting is reported to have been 
a very large one. 


YANCEY’S DESIGNS. 

The true phase of the Breckenridge movement, 
if defeated, is explained in the letter which has 
recently been published from Mr. Yancey tu Mr. 
Slaughter of Alabama. That the secession has 
been intended for sectional and disunion purposes, 
and in fact as leading to treason against the Union, 
has never been doubted by those familiar with the 
results sought to be accomplished by the leaders; 
but few expected such an explicit declaration as 
is contained in the following extract. Mr. Yancey 
takes the very extreme Southern view, is is true, 
but the tendency of things is shadowed forth very 
distinctly as follows: 

“Ne national party can save us; no sectional 
party can ever do it; but if we could do as our 
fathers did, organize committees of safety all over 
the cotton States—and it is only in them that we 
can hope for an effective movement—we shall fire 
the southern heart, instruct the southern mind, give 
courage to each other, and, at the proper moment, by 
one organized, concerted action, we can precipitate 
the cotton States into a revolution. The idea has 
been shadowed forth in the South by Mr. Ruffian 
and taken up and recommended in the Advertiser 
[the Montgomery organ of Mr. Yancey], under the 
name of the “ League of the United Southerners,” 
who, keeping up their old party relations on all 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








ther questions, will hold the southern issues par 
prt and will influence parties, legislatures 
and statesmen. I have no time to enlarge, but to 


suggest merely,” 


—Mr. McLane, the Mexican Minister, is expect- 
ed back, and it is reported that he will withdraw 
from the mission when he returns. 

—Cassius M. Clay delivered a speech to the citi- 
zens of Louisville on politics. This is the first 
republican speech ever delivered in the open air 
in Louisville. 

—The Fowler committee in New York have col. 
lected $60,000 towards reimbursing the govern- 
ment for the defalcation of the late postmaster. 

—General Cullom, who was Clerk to the House 
of Representatives when Mr. Banks was Speaker, 
being charged wita embezzlement of the public 
fonds, has been tried at Washington and acquitted. 

—The democrats of Virginia in favor of Doug- 
tas are to hold a State convention and nominate a 
ticket at Staunton. 

—The Hon. F. W. Kellogg of Grand Rapiés has 
been renominated by the republicans ot the third 
district of this State for Congress. The Congres- 
sional ticket in this State is now filled, the candi- 
dates are as follows: 

1st District—Bradley F. Granger of Washtenaw, 
a very good looking gentleman, with a fine black 
eye, six feet and well proportioned, with red 
cheeks and a pleacant mouth. 

24 District—F. B. Beaman of Adrian, not quite 
so good looking as the candidate from the First. 

3a District—F. W. Kellogg; rather homely, but 
lungs magnificent. 

4th District—R. E. Trowbridge, a sound farmer, 
almost as good looking as the candidate for the 
First. 

The democrats have not yet made their nomina 
tions except in the 4th District, where the Hon. E. 
H. Thompson of Genesee has been nominated. 

—The democratic candidate for Congress in 
Oregon has been elected by 78 majority. But the 
Legislature is reported from eight to ten opposi- 
tion; that is, part republican and part anti-Le 
compton Democrat. This will probable elect to 
the U. 8. Senate two members who will make a dif- 
ference of four in the political complexion of that 
body. 

—The Breckenridge men of New York are 
stated to have raised with ease all the money 
needed for the active prosecution of the campaign 
in that State. They are also getting ready to con 
test New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with the deter- 
mined effort to show that the secessionists are the 
true democratic party. 

—Senator Bright of Indiana is firm in support 
of Breckenridge, and that State is to be organized 
at once, with the design of giving the secession 
candidate all the votes and strength possible. 

—The democratic central committee of New 
York have called their State convention to meet 
at Syracuse on the 15th of August. 

—John P. Hale has sued the Boston Courier for 
damages to the amount of $10,000. Libel is the 
ground of the claim, 





From the Pacific. 


Oregon advices indicate the clection of a 
democratic Congressman by 75 maj rity.— 
The Legislature is st‘ll conceded to the coal- 
ition by cight to ten majority on joint bal. 
lot. 

Several heavy failures have occurred at 
San Francisco. 

Advices from Central America state that 
Thomas F, Meagher and associates had con- 
cluded a contract with Costa Rica for build- 
ing a railroad from Boca del Terra to Punta 
Mala. 

Advices from Ecuador represent the coun- 
try ina very disturbed state. An engage- 
ment was daily expected at Guyaquil between 
the troops under Franco and those under 
Flores. ‘hoee of the former were commit- 
ting terrible outrages, sacking towns, &c. 

From Pike’s Peak, it is stated that an ave- 
rage of forty teams per day start for the 
States on their return, whilst the number of 
arrivals is decreasing. 

The latest dates are to the 10th of July, 
from Denver City, and are as foliows: 

Considerable excitement now exists in this 
city on account of reported rich discoveries 
about three miles up Cherokee Creek from 
this city. Yesterday some hundred claims 
were staked off, and parties left as early as 
two o’clock this morning to make claims.— 
The discovery prospects from five to fifteen 
cents the pan. Some five miles are staked 
off in claims now, and others are still rushing 
out to secure claims. A meeting is called to 
organize a district and elect officers. 

New gulches are being discovered on the 
Arkansas, which prospect nearly as well as 
California gulch. ‘he water was to be let 
into the ditch this week, so the dry diggings 
above Gregory will be supplied with pure 
water in a few days. 

The trouble in getting quartz mills into 
successful operation has disheartened many 
who have hitherto been most sanguine of suc- 
cess, and quite a number would sell out at 
first cost quickly if they could. It isa diffi- 
cult matter to ascertain the real cause of 
trouble. Some say there is no gold in the 
quartz, others that it is impure quick silver, 
bad water, and inexperience. Be that as it 
may, scarcely any of the mills put up this sea- 
80n are paying expenses; yet Clark, Gruber 
& Co. opened their banking and assay offico 
toeday, 








Political Varieties. 

Political strife gives utterance to many a true 
word in the shape of a joke during the campaign, 
and we do not think it will be a terrible crime to 
give a few of the sharp sayings that are occasion- 
ally chronicled in the papers. 

Speaking of Dickinson of New York, Prentice 
observes that “ he is with the Hards and Softs ale 
ternately. He is with the Hards when he acts 
from his heart and with the Softs when he acts 
from his head.” 

The same authority says:—It it will be any con 
solation to our Breckenridge and Lane friends, we 
can, after having thoroughly examined their 
chance in election, assure them they have a dead 
thing of it. 

fesx-The editor of the Baltimore Repudlican, a 
strong Democratic paper, says he must do his due 
ty in the election and “leave the result to Provi- 
dence.” He says it very mournfally, however.— 
He evidently thinks he isn’t leaving the result in 
very safe bands. 

Je Some surprise is expressed that so very 
weak and inexperienced a statesman should have 
been selected by the seceders as Joe Lane. But 
we should remember that he was the last of the 
litter of candidates and consequently bound to be 
a runt. 

Jax-“Old Abe” has got a rival down in Tennes 
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SEWING MACHINES, 





PRICE, $40. 





The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 
SEWING MACHINE. 





see that is likely to take down his laurela The 
census takers have found an old lady 75 years old, 
who built 800 yards of good rock fence within the 
last year with her own hands, and what is more, 
she gathered and carried in her arms all the ma 
terials of which the fence is built. 

I The Washington Constitution says that the 
Breckenridge ticket has received the stamp of 
Domocratic approbation. In the North it receives 
the stamp of the Democratic foot. 





Foreign Events, 





The commercial world has been somewhat ex- 
cited by the large failures which have taken place 
in England among the leather dealers. Quite a 
number of heavy failures are reported, amounting 
to nearly eight millions of dollars. 

In the British Parliament, Lord John Russell ad 
mitted that England and Russia had agreed toa 
European Conference proposed relative to the set 
tlement of the Swiss and Savoy question. 

There is nothing from Italy or Sicily that is as 
yet definite, or which exhibits the designs or pro- 
posed movements of Garibaldi. He has applied 
to his friends in London for two steamers armed 
with the Armstrong guns. This is evidently pre. 
paratory to forming his expedition to the main- 
land. The several accounts show that with the 
Sicilians it will not be an easy task to introduce 
reforms and keep order. The people have so long 
been brutalized by the domination of the police, 
that they require time to get accustomed to the 
true enjoyment of a liberal and free government. 

The Ministry lately appointed by Garibaldi was 
reported unpopular, and fresh massacres had oc- 
curred, Such reports undoubtedly come from in 
terested parties aud must not be taken as altogeth- 
er true. The Jesuits of the propaganda are not 
likely to leave Sicily or its liberat. rs alone, or un 
harmed by reports. 

A Naples dispatch of July Ist says that in 
Sicily the liberal concessions of the Neapolitan 
government were far from checking the enter- 
prises of Garibaldi, and determined him to pre- 
cipitate the annexation which he had been pre. 
viously disposed to delay. 

An ambassador from Naples was soon expected 
to arrive at Turin with a proposition from the 
King of the former for an alliance with Sardinia. 
But it is reported that the King of Sardinia de- 
clines alliance with Naples, whilst Napoleon urges 
due consideration of the Neapolitan overtures.— 
It is not likely however that Victor Emmanuel or 
Count Cavour will by any means check the pro- 
gress of the Garibaldi movement which they have 
built up with the design of establishing a power- 
ful Italian government, sufficient in itself, both in 
point of territory and of population, to command 
the respect of Europe and to defend itself from 
the encroachments of Austria or of France.— 
Hence we need fear no entangling engagements 
with young Bomba of Naples. His days of des 
potic rule are numbered, and his formula of acon- 
stitution we consider only so much waste paper.— 
Nobody puts faith in it. 

There had been fresh disturbances at Naples. 
The police stations had been attacked and pillaged, 
and many persons killed in skirmishes, The King 
had arrived there, and immediately ordered the 
formation of a national guard. 

Advices from Naples to the 80th u!t,, received 
at Marseilles on the 8d July, announce that as- 
semblages of the population commenced on the 
26th ult. The populace shoated “ Guribaldi for- 
ever,” “Annexation forever,” ‘‘ Death to the po- 
lice.” The following day a panic took place. On 
the 28th all the police stations were pillaged io 
open day. Forty of the agents were killed and 
wounded. The archives were burned. 

In Paris there had been a stampede of the po 
lice against the English papers, The London 
Herald and Standard, with all the weekly papers 
had been confiscated. We do not yet know for what 
cause. 

The Queen of England is preparing to marry 
off another daughter. The Princess Alice, it 
seems, is to be espoused by Prince Lewis, the heir 


presumptive to the Dukedom of Hesse Darmstadt, | e 








Se” A LATER AND BETTER. 
RECOMMENDATION XO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING THE BEST MOWER and 


REAPER. 

Albany is a famous city for the maxim that “ Kissing 
goes by favoritism,” &c., &c., both among Legislators 
and Committees of State Fairs, 

But the Farmers of Michigan, by hundreds upon hune 

dreds, have proved 
Tue Buckeye Mower AND ReEaArEr, 

manufactured by Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, of 
Jackson, 

DecipepLy SupERIOR TO THE KIRBY AND ALL OTHER 

ACHIN 

long since the “latest improvements” on all those 
others, 29 


RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Also, Spring ee ere 
¥cGtatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton 
Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, ‘limothy, Clover, Barley 
Peas, &c., at NF "Ss 
= 108 Woodward Ave, Detroit, 





at ar ble price has long been keenly felt, and we 
confidently assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no practical use to any one save the “agents” who have 
rovbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
a hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines, Yet they know there are really good 
and useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments require more time to master and kee 
in order than can be spared from other duties. e 
have submitted this machine to the critical pew smog 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of.the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ew- 
p nsive machines in all respects, and in the following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and action, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth, 

8. In the ease with which one may learn to use it, 
from its working equally well whichever way the wheel 
is turned. 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi- 
nal spools,both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” as in 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at our Salesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send for a circular containing full des- 
cription of it. 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 
en with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 


WM. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Merritz Brock, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 
P. O. Drawer 381. 28-ly Detroit, Mich. 
BANWCROFT’S HISTORY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co., 





37 Kilby Street...............--....-.. Boston. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
VOL, VIIL 


Being Vol. 11. of American Revolution. 
BY GEORE BANCROFT. 


Ocravo. UNIFORM WITH THE Previous VOLUMES. 





This volume comprises the period extending from the 
Battle of Bunker's Hill to the signing of the Declara- 
ration of Independence on the second of August, and in- 
cludes, among other things, the siege of Boston, the ne- 
gotiation of England with Russia*for troops, written 
from papers from the Archives of England and France, 
including letters of George III. and of the Empress 
Catharine; the invasion of Canada, from private letters 
and pupers of General Montgomery and his family; the 
movements of France and Spain, irom very copious 
documents obtained in France and Madrid; the disincli- 
nation of Turgot to the war; the revolution in the 
French Cabinet; the proceedings of Congress,in part 
from unpublished private journals by the members; the 
insurrection in North Carolina, from very full unpube 
lished contemporary accounts; the purchase of German 
troops, from the fullest collection of papers, with letters 
of George III. and the German Princes, Ministers and 
Agents; the hesitancy of the Central Colonies; the 
movements for taking up independent governments; the 
Virginia Declaration of the Rights of Man; the Battle 
of Sullivan’s Island, in part from new materials; the 
Resolution of Independence; the Declaratlon of Indepen- 
dence; the signing of the Declaration. 

The mass of manuscript materials coliected for this 
volume is very complete, and unfolds the origin and 
progress of every important measure, trucing the pro- 
gress of the Revolution completely, in reference to eve- 
ry part of the United States, and presenting the subject 
also in relation to the history of the world, during the 
history of its progress, 

The History of the Revolution will be completed in 
two more volumes. 28-4t 


RECOMMENDATION ‘TO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING the BEST MOWER and 
REAPER, 


The committee on Agricultural Implements of the 
last New York State Fair, held at Albany, say to farm- 





rs: 
* Wx think the improvements put upon this machine 

(Kirsy’s AMERICAN HaRVESTER,) 

since the last State Fair, justly entitle it to the award; 

(“ Tue Most VaLtuaBLe MACHINE OB IMPLEMENT FOR 

THE FARMER, BITHER NEWLY INVENTED OR AN 

IMPROVEMENT ON ANY NOW IN USE,”) 

and the ewceeding strength and great simplicity of the 

machine MUST COMMEND IT TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 





BOOK AGEN'TS, PLEASE READ. 

66 [RE GOOD TIME” for your business has come. 

With good crops and good prices, good sales are 
certain, Please send for Whe vate Circular 
of the Auburn Publishing Co,, which con- 
tains the most valuable Subscription Books, and offers 
the best inducements of any firm in the country. 
Students, Seen, caerss, or any who desire profitable 
employment near home and free from risk,—that will 
pay them from $3 to $5 per day, should write at once 


G. STORK 
29-1t Publishing Agent,Auburn, NX. 


E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
W different kinds of Drain 5 








Tile, at 
PENFIELD’, 108 Woodward avenue, 





PRINCE & CO’S 





IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 

Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &c. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 


Exhibited, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE § CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WIHLIOLESALE DEPOTS :—€7 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake me eae ae Illinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo. Ph. P. Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8. Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 

Twenty-four Thousand Meiodeons, 
wo feel confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons ot our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in 3 part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted in every respect, and should any repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of charge, provided the injury is 
not caused by accident or design. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canadas. 21-6m 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 

T is compounded entirely from Gums, 
I and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- | 
cine,known and approved; e by all that have used it, | 
and is now resorted to, ,;with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is, = recommended. 

It has cured thousands ~ within the last two years 
who had given up all, hopes of relier, as the nu- 
merous unsolicited certi-' E ficates in my possession 
show. <4 | 

The dose must be adap- jted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on, the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your| judgment guide Pe in 

Ko IN VIGORATOR, 
\Complaints, Bil- 
Dys-,™ Peps a, Chronic 


States 








entery, Dropsy,', Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive-| = \ne 
lera, Cholera Mor-=—= bus, Cholera  In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak-= eg messes, and may 
used successfally as an, Oretnery Family 
Medicine. It will' gy'cure SICK HEA 
ACHE, (as thousands ,can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or| > three teaspoonfuls 
are taken at com-! px '‘mencement of attack. 
All who use it) are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. | | 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 


Price One Dollar per Bottle, 
—ALS80.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 











GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will Keep 
in any climate. 
The Family Ca-| .)thartic PILL is a) 
ntle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor | 
& used in his practice more than twenty years. | 
The constantly increas-| .> i demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express! ,.5 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well) |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fn portions of the bowels 
The FAMILY OA- THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a > variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| mm |good and safe in all 
cases where a[Cathartic is needed, such as De=! 
rangements of the/E|Stomach_ Sleepi-| 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, | 
Costiveness, Pain| &j|and Soreness over | 
the whole ’ body, from sudden cold, which | 
frequently, if pepeneens “lend in a long course of | 
Fever, Loss of pe- a tite, a Creeping | 
Sensation of Cold over the body,! 
BHestlessness >| a, Headache or 
weight in the hea all Im flammatory) 
Disease Worms) «jin Children o1| 
Adults, Rheuma- tiem, great Purifier | 
i) 


of the Blood and many diseases to which flesh is | 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement | 
Dose, 1 to 8. | 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 
The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- | 
thartiec Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, | 
and sold wholesale 7". Trade in all the large towns. 
8. T. - SANFORD, M. D. 
Manufacturer ‘and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


COOK’S PORTABLE 
SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 


T= SUPERIOR BOILER, which was patented in | 
1859, is now manufactured and kept for sale by the 
subscribers in the village of TECUMSEH. They have 
purchased the right for the State of Michigan, and are 
now prepared to supply all orders. 


THE PORTABLE sUGps On SYRUP EVAPORA- 


is acknowledged by all who have tried it to be the most , 
important invention that has yet been made for the pur- 
pose of rendering the Sorghum or Imphee of the high- 
est and most economical value to the grower. As the 
boiler for making Maple Sugar, it has been proved by 
many trials the past winter to be suited for making the 
highest quality of either sugar or syrup, and that where 
it 5 been, all other boilers will be discarded. | 

These boilers have been im proved in many particulars 
sirce last season, are made of large and small sizes, best | 
material, and are put together in the most workmanlike | 
manner. Orders will be promptly filled, and farther in- | 
formation as to prices, capacity and other matters will 
at all times be furnished. 

RICHARD & OO., 


25-6m Tecumseh, Lenawee co., Mich. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS, 
FIVE feet long, fuur inches in diameter. These power- 
ful screws bring out a third more juice than portable 

resses—imade by L. M. ARNOLD, Poughkeepsie N. Y 
Foanéry. 25 6w 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


HOUSE AND TWO L 








8i-lyr.tf 
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—==— 
IT- IS NOT TOO MUCH TO SAY 
SINCE ALL, 


OLD AND YOUNG, 


AFFIRM ITS TRUTH, 


Viz; That Professor Wood’s Hair Restorative 

Will preserve infallbly the growth and color of the 
hair, it used two or three times a week, to any imagins 
uble age. Perfectly restore the gray, cover the bald 
with nature’s own ornament, the hair; make it more 
soft and beautiful than any oil, and preserve the scalp 
tree from all diseases to the greatest age. Statesmen 
Judges, Attorneys, Doctors, Clergymen, Professiona 
men and Gentlemen and Ladi3s of all classes, all over 
the world, bear Lprews' that we do not say too much 
inits favor. Read the following and judge 

ae gag | Grove, St. Charles Co,, Mo., Nov, 19, 1857. 

Prof. O. J. Wood—Dear Sir: Some time last summer 
we were induced to use some of your Hair Restorative, 
und its effects were so wonderful, we fee] it our duty to 
you and the afflicted, to report it. 

Our little son’s head for some time had been perfectly 
covered with sores, and some called it scald head. The 
hair almost entirely came off in consequence, when a 
friend, seeing his sufferings, advised us to use your Re- 
storative; we did so with little hope of success, but to 
our surprise, and that of all our friends, a very few ap- 
plications removed the disease entirely, and a new and 
luxuriant crop of hair soon started out, and we can now 
say that our boy has as healthy a scalp, and as luxuriant 
x -~ of hair as any other child. e can, therefore, 
und do hereby, recommend your Restorative, as a per- 
tect remedy for all diseases of the scalp and hair, We 
ure yours respectfully, 

GEO. W. HIGGINBOTHAM. 
SARAH A. HIGGINBOTHAM. 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir, My hair had, for several years, 
heen becoming prematureiy gray, accompanied by a 
harshness which rendered the constant use of oil neces- 
sary in dressing it. When I commenced using your 
lair Restorative about two months ago it was in that 
condition; and having continued its use till within the 
lust three weeks, it has turned toits natural color, and 
assumed a softness and lustre greatly to be preferred to 
those produced by the application of oils or any other 
preparation I have ever used. I regard it as an indis- 
pensable article for every ladys toilet, whether to be 
used as a Hair Restorative or for the simple purpose of 
dressing or beautifying the hair. You have permission 
to refer to me all who entertain any doubt of its per» 
furming all that 1s claimed for it. 

MBS. C. SYMONDS, 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 10, 1857, 114 Third st. 

Wellington, Mo., Dec. 5, 1857, 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir; By the advise of a friend of 
mine, who had been using your Hair Restorative, I was 
induced to try it. Ihad the fever, some time last May, 
and nearly every hair in my head came out. Now my 
hair has come in a great deal thicker than ever it was. 
Nothing but a duty and go ee that I feel to commue 
nicate to others who are afflicted as I have been, would 
induce me to give this public acknowledgment of the 
henefit I have received from Prof. Wood’s Hair Restora- 
tive. Yours respectfully, . R. JACOBS. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¥ a pint, and 
ivtails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty % cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., regpiotnes, 812 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and 7%, saa 

m2. 


Dealers. 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz; Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 














y ifn’ ~ undersigned, have for several years past 
¥V sole 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 
Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 
in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM,. 

We do, therefore, pepe nye A recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 


their cure or relief: 

W. Briston, Utica, T. M. Hunt, Auburn, 

J, J. Foot, Hamilton, J. Ossorn, Seneca Falls, 

L. Parsons, Westfield, L. Keury & Co., Geneva, 

Ss. Waitt & Son, Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A, P. Curtis, egg Firon & Ditiayx, Syracuse, 
W. Sraver & Son, Batavia, J. Own & Co., Detroit 

1. G. Barizer, Leroy, & E. Gay.orp, Cleveland 
‘Y. Beavis, Elmira, G. Wit.arp, Ashtabula, 

A. I, Matrnews, Buffalo, G. G. Gituet, Kingsville, 

L. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
‘Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale Ag 8. Curapert & Co., 
Detroit; Farranp & SHexey, Detroit; T. & J. Hincu- 


MAM, Detroit; and by Druggists enerally. 
: F é N. TOTTLE, General Ast, 
16 6m Auburn, N. Y. 


) 
AYER'S AGUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 
REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADAOHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 


NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 
Ra THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUNe 


We are enabled here to offer to the community a rem- 
edy which, while it cures the above complaints with 
certainty, is still perfectly harmless in any quantity.— 
Such a remedy is invaluable in districts where these 
afflicting disorders prevail. The “ Oure” expels the mi- 
usmatic poison of Fever anp Acug from the system, 
und prevents the development of the disease, if taken 
on the first approach of its premonitory symptoms, It 
is not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we supply for a dollar brings it within the 
veach of every body; and in bilious districts, where 
} #VER AND AGuB prevails, every body should have it 
and use it freely both for cure and protection. It is 
hoped this price will place it within the reach of all— 
the poor as well as the rich. A great superiority of this 
remedy over any other ever discovered for the speedy 
and certain cure of Intermittents is, that it contelne no 
«Juinine or mineral, consequently it produces no quinism 
or other injurious effects whatever upon the constitu- 
tion, Those cured by it are leftas healthy as if they 
had never had the disease, 

Fever and Agueis not alone the consequence of the 
minsmatic poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
froin its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rheu- 
— hom yey caetmaaion’ Toothache, Eur- 
ache, Caterr sthma, Painful Affection 
c* the Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, 
Puralysis, and Dei ement of Stomach, all of which. 
when originating in this cause, put on the intermittent 
type, or become periodical, This “Cure” expels the 
} vison from the blood, and consequently cures them all 
alike, It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and 
} «rsons traveling or temporarily residing in the mala- 
nous districts. If taken occasionally or daily while ex 
posed to the infection, that will be excreted from the 
system, and cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity 
t» ripen into disease. Henceit is even more valuable 
tor protection than cure, and few will ever suffer from 
Intermittents if they avail themselves of the protection 
tunis remedy affords. 





PREPARED BY 
DE. J.C. AVER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS, 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
aud by all Druggists every where, 18-3m 


HERRING’S PATENT 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT PO WDER-PROOF LOCKS, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES, 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
l)elivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 

or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
MES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44-ly at 98 Main st:, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 
I bere “t DEN FIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 




















Ghe Household. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household,anad 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 


EDITED BY MBS. L, B. ADAMS. 























LIFE. 


BY BUSTIC NELL. 


When the robeless earth lay shivering, 
Waiting for its robe of white, 
With its long arms, bare and quivering 
In the chilly blast of night; 
I awoke to weary earth-life, 
But my gaze soon turned withia, 
And I looked upon the heart strife 
Of a spirit dark by sin. 


With the morning came the sunlight, 
And each leaflet, twig and flower 
Shone like silver beams of moonlight, 
Jeweled by the frost-king’s power. 
Then my lids closed sadly downward, 
Shutiing out the light from view, 
Hoping that the gaze, turned inward, 
Might reveal some glory new. 


All was dark and drear within me, 
And the glorious light around, 

Which an earthly sun poured on me, 
Could but dazzle and confound. 

Eagerly I grasped at pleasure, 
Vainly then I sought for love, 

Vainly sought for earthly treasure, 
Raising not my eyes above. 

Eagerly to nature’s preaching, 
I inclined a listening ear, 

Earth and heaven withheld their teaching, 
For my spirit could not hear. 


Death came to our peaceful dwelling, 
Bore an angel sister home, 

While our hearts with grief were swelling, 
Whispered to another, come! 

Through the golden gates of heaven, 
Passed they, from my aching sight, 

Like the setting sun at even, 
To a world of perfect light. 


Striving then my love to follow, 
Gazed I, on Judea's star, 

Passing from a world of sorrow, 
They had left the gates ajar. 

Golden throne, and white-winged angel, 
Ye were present then to me, 

Death, O, death, thou kind evangel, 
Thou hast taught my soul to see! 


Evermore, my spirit longeth, 
For the joys of Paradise, 
Evermore. my glad soul springeth 
Upward to her native skies! 
Here on earth I wander sadly, 
Waiting for the coming light, 
Death, I'll hear thy summons gladly; 
Then shall close my earthly night, 
Then shall dawn a day eternal 
On my rapt, astonished view: 
Light and glory, all supernal, 
Endless pleasures ever new, 


One by one my loves are falling, 
Lying calmly down to rest; 
Hearken now, I hear them calling, 
And their voices thrill my breast. 
Floweréts strew my pathway dreary, 
Scattered by an unseen hand, 
I can never more be weary, 
Guarded by that spiri‘ band! 


Every sorrow calls me upward, 
Calls me heavenward to their arms; 
Every pleasure lures me homeward, . 
Where no grief my soul alarms! 
I am ready for the breaking 
Of the coming glorious light, 
Death, thou art my spirit waking; 
Life, thou art my spirit night! 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING. 





Get a pretty dress pattern, send it to your 
dress maker, and have it brought home with 
every other breadth in the skirt made wrong 
end up, and you will have some idea of the 
sensations we experienced on looking over 
our department in the last number of the Far- 
mer. Yet not so bad either, for a dress may 
be taken apart and made right, but our paper 
has gone out with all its errors indelibly 
stamped upon its pages. Out of Christian 
charity we hope our readers will exercise 
more forbearance towards the typos and proof 
reader than we have done. If such outrages 
against all the rules of spelling and composi- 
tion occur again, it will not be because we 
have held our peace over these. 


Every day of our life, and especially of our 
traveling life, we have reason to thank God 
that he has made so many good and noble 
hearted women. Everywhere they are found, 
true, loving, cheerful wives, mothers and 
daughters, brightening and blessing the homes 
of the high and the low, the rich and the poor 
all over the land. How many there are 
whose portraits it would be pleasant to paint 
that others might be charmed as we have 
been, not only with the loveliness of form 
and feature, but with the beauty of goodness 
more lasting and endearing still. There is 
hope for the world while such are living. 


Truly the housekeepers have come up to 
the work most nobly this week; oyster soup, 
chicken pot-pie, corn bread, cookies and lemon 
pies—a well set table to which all the Far. 
MER’s family are invited. 

One good housekeeper in Lenawee set be- 
fore us some delicious corm tread, made in 
a different way from this, and told the manner 
of making thereof, but as we did not “take 
notes” it has gone out of mind. Will Mra, 
TP. please send the recipe, that others may 

try its virtues? 

Another treated us to cream pie—half 
cream, hal§sugar, well mixed with plump rai. 
gins and baked with two crusts, This wag 
very rich and delicate, but rather too sweet 





|for our taste. A friend here says that fresh 
apples grated are better than raisins for a 
creampie made inthis way. 

Can any one else suggest other improve- 
ments or add anything new? 





ix") ‘ 4 8 t "4 
‘Fussing and Housekeeping, 

“Fuss, fuss, fuss! from the time I get up 
in thé morning till I go té bed at Higlit, and 
nothing but:fassing done after all! I wonder 
housekeepers don’t give up and drop down in 
their tracks the first year of their trial, instead 
of drudging on for years without any prospect 
of coming to an end till they do die. Iam 
sure if the lunatic asylums were searched 
through it would be found that full one half 
the inmates were made crazy by housekeep- 
ing. Fuss, fuss, fuss! with nothing but dis- 
traction and confusion around me! it will be 
a wonder if I keep my senses another six 
months with things going on in this way.” 
“Just so with me, Patty; and we'll be a 
nice little crazy couple together,” said Barnet 
Lee, putting his head inside the window 
where he had been standing behind the cur- 
tain, listening to his wife’s fretful soliloquy. 

“ Indeed, Barnet, you need not make fun of 
me; this is ne laughing matter,” said Patty, 
dropping the bit of cloth red with brick dust 
that she had been scouring knives with.— 
‘Just see how much I have to do over and 
over every day, and nothing accomplished 
after all. Here in the morning the first thing 
is the breakfast, of course, so that you may 
go to your work in time. Take this morning, 
for instance, and see how things have gone. 
When I was in the midst of washing the 
breakfast dishes, I remembered that I had 
forgotten to strain the milk you brought in 
before we ate; going to do that I found the 
cream had risen so I had to heat it over; and 
then there was no clean pan acd one had to 
be washed. By the time that was done, my 
dishwater was cold; and then I had yeast to 
set, and yesterday’s churning to work over, 
and my vegetables for dinner to get from the 
garden before the sun was too hot; by that 
time th3 dishwater was boiling, and after I 
had made that right and put my dishes out of 
the way, I found the yeast was baked half 
way through—quite spoiled, I am sure it is. 


me show you about my shop, and then we 
will compare notes and see who has the most 
tools to handle.” 

Mrs. Lee began to open her eyes as she fol- 
lowed her husband poiating out the sets of 
saws, the augers, hammers, mallets, squares, 
and various other implements all hanging in 
perfect order on nails aud racks, and they 
were open wide enough when she looked into 
the great chest where there were rows after 
rows of chisels of all sizes, and gouges, and 
gimblets, and instruments of which she could 
could not guess the use; and little drawers 
full of screws of different sorts, and nails little 
and large, and bottles small and great all la 
beled and carefully hung according to their 
size. Afver looking at these and at the sets 
of planes on the shelves she said, 

“Thad no idea you could have use for so 
many things, but then you can never have 
such trouble with them as I do in housekeep- 
ing, for I sce everything has a place just fitted 
for itself and which will not suit anything else 
as well, so you have no difficulty in finding 
what you want at any time, while 1”— 

Patty Lee stopped speaking, and looked at 
her husband. She saw at once just where she 
stood. 

“ Well, dear, go on;” said Mr. Lee. 

“I will gointo the house,” returned Patty, 
“and see if I can’t bring about a revolution 
there. This order and system must be a great 
help to you in enabling you to do work 
promptly. I dare say you could find any tool 
you wished for in the darkest nignt that ever 
was?” 

“Indeed, I can, and with my eyes shut.— 
But the great secret is not so much io putting 
things in order as in keeping them so. If I 
dropped my gimblets and chisels and planes 
and saws just where 1 chanced to use them, 
aod never thought of them till they were neede 
ed again, don’t you think I would have as 
much ‘ fuss’ as you do every time a job came 
in?” 

Patty thought he would. She went to 


work with a good will to reform herself, and 
whenever she felt discouraged and things took 
a “fussy” turn she would visit Barnet at his 
shop. Inthe course of her self-improvement 
she laid aside her worsted attempts at Jo. 


Finally, as the clock struck ten I thought 
verything was setiled and that I might have 
vn hour for my worsted work, but just as I 
was comfortably at it with my colors all se- 
‘ected for Joseph’s coat of many colors, I 
vemembered our bed room, and how you 
would scold if you should come in and see it 
just as we left it in the morning, so I went 
and righted that and then it came into my 
inind that I had not scoured the knives, and 


it would notdo to pat them on for dinner 

black as they were, so here I am scouring, 
und thinking how I shall have to hurry to get 

the dinner in time, and what an everlasting 

ass a house keeper must be in, and how little 
one can ever get done except eating and wash- 
ing dishes.” 

“If you kept things handy and in their 
places, I should not think there need be such 
v great deal of work to do, just for us two, Pat, 
y, said Barnet, still leaning in at the win- 
low. 

“That is the very thing that makes so much 
juss; nothing ever is in its place. A house- 
keeper has so many tools to handle, and so 
inany difforent things to do, it is impossible 
1o keep all things in order as men do with 
their tools and work.” 

“TI don’t see why it is impossible, Patty, 
with you any more than.with me.” 

“ Well, I cannot stop to argue the question 
uow, for it is nearly dinner time, but I know 
if I had nothing more than a saw and a ham- 
! 
i 
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ver to take care of I could get along without 
ny trouble. You have no idea how many 
things a housekeeper has to keep in order.” 
“JT am sorry you are so perplexed, Patty;” 
:aid Barnet, smiling quietly to himself;” “I 
would help you if I knew how, but don’t fret 
nore than you can help, and you shall take a 
walk with me directly after the dinner things 
are put away. I want to show you some- 
thing.” 
About half past two o'clock, Mr. Lee came 
to the house to accompany his wife on the 
promised walk, She was yet in the midst of 
washing dishes, everything having gone wrong 
us usual, she said; the water in the first place 
was not hot in time, then getting too cold while 
she was hunting for something that was lost» 
ind boiling while she was waiting forit to warm’ 
Hut at length the task was done, and Patty, af- 
‘er rummaging two closets for her shawl, and 
1unning up and down stairs three or four 
\imes after her bonnet, gloves and parasol, 
was at last ready togo. Their walk was not 
very long. Barnet Lee led his young wife 
directly into his joiner shop. 

“You thought,” said he, “that J had only 


seph’s coat and learned to make coats and 
vests for her husband. With her things kept 
in order, and her work done with system, she 
found housekeeping very different from what 
it had been, and Barnet Lee has never caught 
her complaining about “fussing, and distrac- 
tion and confusion” since, She has been a 
housekeeper ten years, and so far from losing 
her senses, her husband thinks she has grown 
more sensible with each year. There seems 
no prospect that either she or her children or 


husband will ever be inmates of a lunatic asy- 
lum. 





A Home Letter from Harriet. 
Wednesday Evening, July 4th, 1860.— 


The anniversary of American Independence has 
come and gone; how like a dream the years 
goon, growing seemingly shorter and shorter 
each succeeding, year. 
remember six summers ago this very night. 


Ah me! How well I 


Iwas sitting in “ Mothers room” as we all 


called it, gazing out into the night. Mother 


was there too, sitting quietly in her low rock 

er, after the cares of day were over. She 
never saw another anniversary. Only a few 
months passed ere we smoothed back her 
silver locks, closed her dark-eyes, and laid her 
to rest in the quiet shadows of Elmwood. 
Beside me, clad in her white night robe, stood 
a dear little three year old pet, gazing won. 
deringly at the rockets and torpedoes, as 
they went glancing, darting, and hissing hea- 
venward, Alas those soft blue eyes closed 
on all earthly things more than four years 
ago. We buried her in the early spring-time, 
with a wreath of sweet May flowers encircling 
her angel face, and a pure white blossom 
clasped in her wasted, wax-like fingers. Who 
can tell, save those who have passed through 
like sorrow—how thickly and darkly the 
clouds of affliction closed around our path- 
way, or, how gently time, and hope that looks 
beyond these earthly bounds, blunted the 
sharp edge of our sorrow, and restored us to 
comparative hapiness ? 

Her little feet now tread the paths 
Where thornless roses grow; 


Where flowers the brightest, fairest, bloom, 
And Heaven's soft breezes blow. 


Thursday Evening, July 5.—I suppose by 
this time, Mr. Stunner thinks “Mrs, Harriet’ 
and her new-fangled notions of domestic hap- 
piness entirely vanquished. But I think if 
he had heard the merry laugh we ‘had over 
his last letter, he would not feel quite so sure 
of victory. 

Never was mortal man more mistaken than 
he, in his opinion of “Mr. Harriet.” Far 
from, being the “sleek fat, good-natured fel- 








a saw and hammer ty keep in order; now let 


low” he describes him, with little or no am- 


in a perfect sea of flowers. They feed on the 
apple, the peach and plum, and as thoy suck 
the blossonis give the varied flavor to their 
honey. Listen to the birds as they twitter 
among the flowery boughs, where their cal- 
low young repose in downy nests.” 

year, and in all that time we have been “a 
visiting” just once, and only carried the “curly 
headed pet” of the household then, instead of 
the whole family, as Mr. S, rather sarcastical- 
ly supposes. I have been looking over his 
last letter again. In it he remarks that such 
men as “ Mr. Harriet always look as if they 
were well cared for in regard to their clothing.” 
I should be very sorry to have a husband 
look any other way, that I had the care of. 
Mr. H. is the head of his family too, that 
any one knows who is acquainted with him. 
He does not hold his position there however, 
by sternness or tyranny, but by consistent 
conduct. 

It is not strange to me, that Mrs. 8. keeps 
ker children out of her husband’s way asmuch 
as possible, if he is a tenth part as disagreea- 
ble as he describes himself to be. There is 
one thing I will agree with himin, Ido 
think half a dozen babies on a man’s knees 
and shoulders at one time would be rather a 
large complement. I did not have time or 
space before, to enumerate all the blessings I 
enjoy in conseqcence of having a sensible 
husband. Such for instance as having help 
in the house the year round, besides a boy 
todo all sorts of chores in doors and out, 
with now and then a seamstress for a few 
days. Preposterous! Mr. Stunner will ex- 
claim. I suppose he would consider it better 
economy for me to sit up half the night sew 
ing, while Mr H. is sleeping very cosily in 
bed. ButIdo not happen to think that 
economy, neither does Mr. Harriet, so we do 
not have any trouble on that score. 

He has heard women ask their husbands 
very impudent questions, he says. I wonder 
if they ever get an impudent answer? Some 
men have the good sense to tell their wives 
where they are going without being asked, 
All men are not foolish enough to marry a 
woman whom they consider their inferior in 
every thing. God bless all happy homes 
where the wife and mother, by her goodness 
and cheerfulness tries to render all happy, 
and where the husband and fether by his 
kindness and consideration, strives to lighten 
the burden of his wife’s cares, and gives to 


his children gentle words and loving smiles. 
HARRIET. 


The Cheerful Man. 


BY SLOW JAMIE, 





It was my singular fortune the other day 
to come across that very rare specimen of hu 
manity called a happy man. Indeed I had of- 
ten seen him before, and passed the time of 
day with him, but on this occasion, having 
half an hour to spare, I resolved to have an 
interview with him, hoping not only to derive 
benefit from a little intercourse with such an 
unusual character, but also to get a few good 
ideas for the ‘Farmer.’ In this last notion, 
however, I fear Iam partially disappointed | 
for although I urged him to te'l the secret of 
his constant happy spirits, he always declin- 
ed. Indeed he insisted that there was nei. 
ther secret nor mystery about it, It rather 
strack him with surprise that everbody else did 
not enjoy life as much as himself. All I can 
do then is to give my young readers a few of 
his remarks. Before introducing him, how- 
ever, perhaps I ought to say something about 
him—whether he rejoiced in the fair com- 
plexion of a Caucasian, or wore the Ethio~ 
pian dusky hue, whether he was a gentleman 
of leisure, or an bumble son of toil; wheth- 
er rich pastures and numen ous flocks acknowl: 
edged him as lord, or whether he had but a 
tenant-right in the frail cabin that protected 
him from the storm—all these are questions 
which have little bearing on our subject, and 
the reader may as well be ignorant as en- 
lightened. But it will throw some light on 
our subject to remark that he enjoyed srea- 
sonably good health, in both a physical and 
moral point of view—that he paid rather more 
attention to the divine precept, to ‘love our 
neighbors as ourselves,’ than we mortals gen- 
erally do—and that, either from necessity or 
choice, he had a daily calling, which he pur- 
sued with diligence. 

“Why should I not be happy,” said he, 
“when so mapy things minister to my com- 
fort, Cast your eyes around you, and from 
this height we can see twenty farms, and they 
all bloom for me. Look at the orchard on 
the hill, and the meadow in the valley! See 
the lambs sporting in the pasture, and the cat 
tle luxuriating in the fresh green gravs! See 
the fresh spring wheat, now flourishing in a 
robe of rich dark green, which it will soon ex- 
change for the rustling silk of harvest gray ! 





Hear the hum of a thousand bees, revelling 





bition, he is at times quite crusty, and is quite 
a8 ambitious as is consistent with koior and 
integrity He is not “fat and sleek” but what 
I call a fine looking man. Another great 
mistake Mr. S. made in the matter of visiting, 
We have lived in our present home nearly a 

Nonsense, said I, you do not pretend to 
own these farms. If you do the Murphies and 
the Marlboroughs, the Shaws and the Hig- 
ginses will dispute your claim. 

The good man smiled at my misapprehen- 
sion and proceeded, “ Understand me, there 
are many different kinds of ownership. There 
aré the substantial and the legal; the real and 
the imaginary. By the substantial tenure 
“the earth is the Lord’s,” by the legal it is 
parcelled out to the sons of men. When 
men hold what they cannot enjoy their tenure 
is imaginary, when they enjoy it without own- 
ing it, they possess it by a virtual claim.— 
Think you that if I possessed by legal claim 
all the lands within my sight, I could en- 
joy them more than I donow? Gould I live 
in every house at once, or sleep in every bed? 
Could I inhale all the perfume or devour all 
the fruits? Many hands must till them, at all 
events; and many palates be refreshed with 
their rich products. I could be master only 
in name, and that name might increase my 
cares, The beauty alone I can enjoy, and 
that none grudges me now. Why should I 
be less happy, that others are happy tvo?— 
See that thrush which trills so gaily on that 
pear tree. Every morning she is there pour- 
ing forth ber mellifluous song. Is the melody 
less delightful to me, because joy swells her 
own bosom, and she sings to her mate. If 
the bird with its gay plumage and grateful 
melody gives me enjoyment, though it follows 
its own impulse, why may not my fellow man 
receive credit for promoting my happiness, 
while he pursues his own. He builds sumpt- 
uous dwellings for his own accommodation, 
and beautifics the neighborhood; he rides on 
his own busicess, and lends animation to the 
road, Nor is it all of himself that he thinks. 
The inside furnishing may be for the comfort 
of the owner, the outside decoratious are for 
the delight of the spectator. Why should 
the young man be at the expense of a costly 
equipage when a plain carriage would convey 
him as pleasantly? Why should the young 
woman take such pains with her toilet when 
a simple dishabile, would be as comfortable, 
but to please the stranger?” 

But, suggested I, it is pride or vanity that 
prompts to such display. All this folly 
moves my indignation. 

“ What their motives may be,” he rejoined, 
“TI know little and care less, I only know 
that certain forms and colors fill my soul 
with delightful emotions. Indeed almost all 
forms and collections of colors, are beautiful 
There is a beauty in age and a beauty in 
youth, a beauty in the slender form, and in 
the full; a beauty in the rosy complexion, and 
in the blonde; and a yower in certain fabricg 
of human manufacture to heighten their ef- 
fect. Nor is the lower creation less attract- 
ive to the eye. The horse is as handsome as 
his fair rider. The graceful ease of his mo- 
tion, the glossy smoothness of his skin, and 
the generous fire of his eye, all gratify our 
taste for beauty.” 

But the beauty of spring, I remarked, is 
soon gone. What more fleeting than the 
seasons? What more changeable than the 
weather? “All the better;” he added “ varie- 
ty makes our life ever new. The hot and 
busy day is followed by the cool and quiet 
night. The angel of sleep fans us with his 
silken wings, till our senses are steeped in 
forgetfulness, and playful dreams engage our 
imagination. Our wasted energies are thus 
restored and labor once more a pleasure, and 
not a pain. 

The seasons, too, are acceptable in their suc- 
cession. The cool, bracing breath of winter 
giving tone and vigor to our nerves, and the 
brilliant glow of summer, imparting vivacity 
to our imagipation, are as desirable in their 
turn, as the fragrant spring, or the plenteous 
autumn. It is true the cold may chill us, or 
the heat heat oppress us, the rain may drench 
us, or the dull hazy weather impartits gloom. 
Nevertheless, these vicissitudes, which are 
but momentary, only make the following 


change, the more welcome. Food is all the 
sweeter when we have suffered with hunger, 
and health isa positive enjoyment after we 
have experienced wasting sickness. Thus 
far as to animal enjoyment, but intellectual—” 
Indeed, interrupted I, do all these remarks 
apply to the lower faculties of man? My 
time is limited, but I hope to enjoy an inter- 
view with you again when we both have 
more leisure. So for the present, good by! 


Lavater says,“ Young women who neglect 
their toilette indicate in this very particular 
@ disregard for order, a dificiency in taste, and 
the qualities which inspire love. The girl of 
eightcen who does not desire to please in 80 
obvious a matter as dress, will be a slut and 
probably a shrew at twenty-five.” 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














A Children’s Party in Connecticut. 


Frank Emery was to give the party. His 
father owned the large sash and blind fac- 


tory, and his mother was the famous cook. of, 


? 


the village. 

‘They live by eating at Mr. Emery’s,” Anat 
Kitty usedto say. “I never go in there-but 
Miss Emery is boiling or baking, roasting or 
stewing, and she will be sure to clap on the 
tea-kettle and say, ‘Oome, Aunt Kitty, sit 
right up and have a.cap of tea,’ and her tea 
is always so nice, her biscuits are always 
browned just right, and her pie-crust will fair- 
ly melt in your mouth. I declare it does 
seem as if everything that woman puts her 
hands to, always comes out right.” 

With such arepntation for skill and gene- 
rosity, you will not wonder that those little 
folks, who liked good things to eat, anticipa- 
ted a pleasant time at Mrs. Emery’s. 

The way Frank issued his invitations was 
this. He bounded on the play ground in 
frant of the red -school-house, one morning, 
before school, and called out, “ Boys! look 
here! I’m going to have a party to-morrow 
night, and am going to have you all come!” 

“+A party? a party” echoed several voices. 

Going to have any girls go?” asked Will 
Baker, tossing his ball up into the air. 

“Yes,” said Frank, “going to have ’em 
all!” 

* Oh, ho!” laughed Johnny Ogden. “What 
a booby! A party without avy girls! Ha, 
ha!” 

“ You neodn’t say anything,” retorted Will; 
“I never asksd a girl and then didn’t go after 
her, if I am a booby.” 

This was a sharp cut for poor Johnny. It 
was only the winter before that he had en 
gaged his litt’e favorite, Fanny King, to ac 
company him to Will Baker’s party, to which 
he, with the other boys and girls, had been 
invited. But, as is common in scattered dis- 
tricts, itso happened that Jobnny’s father 
lived nearly a mile from Wiil’s, in one di- 
rection, and Fanny’s as far in another, and the 
careful mother rightly judged that so long 
a walk in the snow and cold of winter’s even- 
ing would not be beneficial to her boy’s croup 
proclivities, wisely and prudently kept him at 
home. Johnny was sensitive where his gal- 
lantry was concerned, and the sharp hits of 
the boys upon this subject never failed to 
wound him. 

While this scene was being enacted on the 
play-ground, a group of girls, in their calico 
dresses and gingham sun-bonnets, were at 
play underneath the bank, upon the green 
grass-plot, close to the. water’s edge. 

“ Hark!” says one. “Hear those boys talk! 
I thought I heard Frank Emery say he was 
going to have a party!” 

Bella Wivslow threw off her bonnet and 
pushed back her ringlets to listen. 

“T guess you did,” she said, “for I hear 
them talkirg about the girls going.” 

“Qh oh! won't it be nice?” cried little Susy 
Goodman, clasping her hans. 

“What if tis?” rejoined her older sister, 


some what contemptuously. “ You little 
things won't go!” 
“Why not?” 
“Because there won’t anybody ask you? 
as the reply. 


By this time the teacher had arrived, and 
soon the scholars were called to order. But 
the news of the party flew through the school, 
and by recess time, every sch ‘lar, from Alice 
Dime, the oldest girl, who wore long dresses, 
down to the four-year-old Eddie Winslow, 
who sat in his own little chair by the teach- 
er’s desk, knew that Frank E.nery was to 
have a party to-morrow night at six o’clock, 
and that, if it was pleasant and warm, t.e 
table would be set in the grape arbor, and 
that Anna Hague, who had been there that 
very morning upon an errand for her mother, 
saw Mrs. Emery making tarts, and cookies 
in the shape of “hearts and hands,” and all 
kinds of wonderful things. At noon thc mat- 
ter was talked over among thw girls with the 
questions, “Has anybody asked you?” and 
“Who are you going with?” and by night 
nearly every boy had made his choice, and 
nearly every girl knew “who she was going 
with.” Bella Winslow, who was the prettiest 
girl in school, had the pleasure of graciously 
declining several offers from various boys, 
Frank Emery having found an early oppor- 
tunity of securing the pleasure of her escort 
to himself, with the charge to Bella “not to 
tell any one who had asked her.’’ 

In do not know how many questions were 
missed in the class next day, or how many 
problems went unsolved, or how much the 
teacher's patience was tested by inattention on 
the part of the scholars. They were not “ap-. 


town children,” neither was the party a fashion- | 


able one like Mrs. Merton’s, and “blonde ber- 
thes” and ‘silver tissues’ are yet to our little girls 
unexpected mysteries. Besides life in these 


“unpaved districts,” flows in a more even 
current, Our pleasures are less exciting,and 
our excitements lessintense. Welive slows 
er, but longer, and if we enjoy less, we suffer 
legs. .But I think it is evident that the 
teacher had not lived so long as to have for. 
gotten her own childhood, for, at nearly a 
quarter of an hour before the usual time, we 
knew, by the merry shouts that came from 
the direction of the school-house, that the 
school was dismissed. 


Ata few minutes before six, Frank Emery 
eame out of his father’s yard dressed up in 
his best, and took his way across to Esquire 
Winslow's. Soon-he reappeared, leading by 
the hand his.favorite, Bella, who looked very 
sweetly in her blue dress and white apron, 
with her ringlets, freshly curled, dropped over 
her fair neck. “If one sheep goes the rest 
will follow,” runs an ancient saying, and now 
the other boys venture forth. Johnny Og- 
den, whose gallantry this time was not to b 
impeached, went for Ann Hague, and Will 
Baker was early at Mr. Goodman's, whose 
bright e ed Jennie was his chosen star of the 
evening. 

Perhaps the children who read this story 
may be interested to know how our little girls 
were dressed for the occasion. Some of them 
‘ore pink and white gingham, and some 
newly-made calicoes; others went in light de- 
laines, while one or two were dressed in print- 
ed muslin or lawn. Bella Winslow wore slip 
pers, and two or three had on gaiter boots, 
but the greater part of them went in their 
thick-soled shoes, because, as their careful 
mothers said, it was a pleasant evening, and 
they “would, likely as not, be running out 
in the dew!” 


When they arrived at Mr, Emery’s, the 
girls were skown to te “parlor bedroom,” 
there to lay aside bznnets and shawls, while 
the boys left their hats and caps in the en- 
try. Then, in quite a flatter of expectation, 
they were marshaled to the garden. There 
the table, running the whole length of the 
arbor, was set, and made quite an imposing 
appearancz, with its flowing white cloth and 
nice array of dishes. Under Mrs Emery’s 
superintendence they were seated, the boys 
in a row on one side, and the girls on the 
other. In the center of the table was a huge 
strawberry short-cake, big enough to afford a 
generous slice to each. Then, upon either 
side, were ranged plates of big dough-nuts, 
nice apple tarts, the veritable “heart and 
hand” cookies, and all kinds of delicate “won- 
ders” and “miracles” that know so well how 
to grow under the hands of a New England 
housekeeper. “Eat all you want, children,” 
said Mrs. Emery. “It won’t hurt you, for I 
made everything myself, and I know how to 
cook for children, I like to see you enjoy 
yourselves,’ And you may be sure it was a 
pleasant sight, that row of beaming faces 
under the flickering shadow of green leaves, 
with the fragrance of the grape blossoms 
and the sweet breath of violets in the garden 
near. 

When the children had finished, the frag- 
ments were gathered up, and clean plates put 
on for the “men folks,” Mr. Emery’s shop- 
hands, who had come in from their day’s 
work, and seemed to enjoy eating in the ar- 
bor as much as the children. Tien came a 
race across the lawn, and swinging in the 
orchard, until a quarter to eight o’clock, when 
candles wese lighted in the house,—tallow 
candles,—(think of that, ye city children!) 
—and the sport began in earnest. It would 
be a difficult matter to describe the proceed- 
ings of the evening to the uninitiated, One 
must have lived and known in themselves 
the bounding lightness and exuberance of 
children brought up among the mountains, 
and by the side of valley streams, ignorant 
of the forms of fashion and etiquette. First 
was the game of “seven,” which is usually 
the beginning of all rustic gatherings, Then 


and hiding, Mr. Emery cornered and caught 
one little girl, whom he pronounced, at the 
first touch of his hand upon her curls, to be 
—Belf& Winslow! Then, amid the laughs 
and shouts of the children, the blinder was 
taken off, Bella was lifted in his arms, and 
received a hearty kiss upon her rosy cheek. 

“ Now,” said he, “this ends the party law- 
fally. "Tis high time such little folks were at 
home.” 

So the boys got their hats, and the girls 
their bonnets, and went out, in due form, 
bravely, notwithstanding the sly laughs and 
jokes of the older Iads and lasses who had 
strayed in to see the fun. They were in 
their teens, and had outgrown the district 
school and children’s parties. 

I did not miss one from the troop of child- 
ren that went by to school the next morning, 
and I thought that all had eyes as bright 
and cheeks as rosy as ever. I am a believer 
in such children’s parties. Give them plenty 
of fun and frolic while they are children, for, 
by-and by, perhaps, there will be no time for 
playing, and the remembrance of a pleasaut 
childhood is like a wellspring in the heart, 
keeping it fresh and green, it may be, through 
the dust and din that comes with the years of 
human life.—Independent. 





Household Recipes. 





Farmer’s Oyster Soup. 

Take of the thick white meat of a codfish, a tea- 
cupful of very small bits; put to it a pint of boil- 
ing water. After boiling it a few moments, add 
a teacupful of sweet cream, a little butter, pepper 
aud some cracker crumbs. Toast some crackers 
to eat with it, and serve it hot. 

Try it, farmers’ wives, this hot weather when 
hardly anything relishes, H. B. Wricut, 


Chicken Potpie. 

Mrs. Epirress: In your department of a late 
paper I read, “ Wi}l not some of the good housee 
wives who have experience in such things give us 
a little help in the cooking department;” and also 
in the same article a recipe for a chicken potpie, 
Knowing a method very different from that, and 
which I never knew to fail, I send it to you, Itis 
this: The dumplings may be made by mixing to 
gether flour, sour milk, saleratus and salt, the same 
as for biscuit. Do not mix it stiff nor knead it 
after it can be rolled out; cut it the same as for 
biscuit. When the chicken is nearly done, season 
with butter, pepper and salt, and thicken the gravy 
as if ready for the table; when boiling add your 
dumplings—they should not be more than three 
layings deep—boil thirty minutes without stop 
ping and tcey are done, E. Hopess. 


Good Indian Bread. 

Take two quarts of good buttermilk, two of In- 
dian meal, one of flour, one egg, one table spoon 
of saleratus, one table spoon of salt, Bake three 
hours, E. Hopers. 

Good Rich Cookies, 

One cup of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of 
sour milk, one egg, saleratus, salt and nutmeg; roll 
thin; bake quick. E, Hops, 

Recipes for Lemon Pies. 

One large fresh lemon grated fine, the pulp 
rinced in half a tumbler of water; yolks of four 
eggs beaten thoroughly; six tablespoonfuls of su- 
gar; 1 tablespocnfal of flour, stirred with the eggs; 
two tablespoonfuls melted butter: all well beaten 
together, Bake with one crust; then take the 
whites of the four eggs with three teaspoonfuls of 
sugar well beaten and spread smoothly on the pie 
—return to the oven till slightly browned. 

Or, one lemon, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
sweet cream, well stirred. Bake with two crusts, 
Please try them, for I have used them and found 
them excellent. FarMER’s DAUGHTER, 





For Our Young Friends. 





Geographical Enigma, 
I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 5, 13, 7, 18, is a township in Michigan. 
My 4, 7, 6, 3, is a river in Michigan, 
My 4, 11, 16, 15, 17, 3, is a lake in Michigan. 
My 8, 1, 8, 12, is a volcano in Europe. 
My 13, 10, 9, 14, 7, 12, is a country in Europe. 
My 16, 14, 2,is a township in Monroe county, 
Michigan. 
My whole is one of the States. 
W.S., Fairfield, 





Puzzle. 
The following letters, when properly arranged, 
spell the name of a city in Hindoostan: dosma 
hdreosb; what is its name? W.Ss 





I Answer to Enigma of June 80—DELAWARE 
AND MARYLAND. 





“needle’s eye” and other quiet ring games, un 
til restraint gradually wore off, and spirits 
rose in proportion, when came more boister- 
ous ones, such as “clapping out,’ and the 
“rope play,” neither of which I will attempt 
to describe. Let it suffice to say, that for 
the children’s pleasure came around, all too 
soon, the orthodox hour of nine, when Mrs. 
Emery appeared, to say it was time to go 
home. 

“ Not quite,” said Mr. Emery. “I do not 
consider any party ended without a game of 
blind man’s buff. ’ 

‘Well then, father,” said Frank, “you must 
be blioder!” 

“Well, I will,” said Mr, Emery, “ but come 
out in the big kitchen, where there’s plenty 
of room.” 

Mrs. Emery laughingly tied a folded hand- 
kerchief over her husband’s eyes, and then 
what a scampering! After a great deal of 





running and stumbling, rushing, dodging, 





LOUNSBURY & WILLSON’S 
HORSE RAKE, 


ALENTED AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS, giving 

good refereuces, wanted in every State in the Union, 
to sell rights to nanufacturers the present hay season, to 
whom a handsome percentage wiil be given. See de- 
scription in present number of the Micnigan Farmer. 
A bill will be sent and full particulars with recommend- 
ations of the Rake on application post paid to F. G. 
WILLSON, Ontario, near Hamilton, Canada West, who 
is ce cn Agent tor Canadaand the United States. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

HARRY SHIRLS, A - PROPRIETOR. 











Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVEN UE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK. 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’l 
12-tf Successors & L. D. Ps LO, Griges. 








CUMMINGS PATENT 


AY, STRAW AND STA UTT 
H the best in use, by band or Reon ete at ned 





PENF 'S AGR'L 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1858, AREWOUBE. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


Ms0CODane 


MICA SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


1860. 








1860. 


“Pe ee) 
LoSIBMIRAIREARARE OOM 





MONROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 

With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, A , Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 

iuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 


the x ew England States, andall points West and South 
es 


O% and after Monday, April 9th, 1860, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
RRANGEMENT OF TRAINS. 
FROM DETROIT—Mail and Express, daily, except 
Sunday, at 7:20 A. M.; arriving in Toledo at 10:15 A. N. 
connecting with the Express Train from Toledo at 10:30 
A. M, (via old road), arriving in Chicago at 8:15 A. M. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express, gif except Sundays, 
at 7:40 P. M., arriving in Toledo at 10:35 P. M. ‘Adrian 
11:20 P. M., connecting with the Lightning Express Train 
“a Chicago (via old Road), arriving in Chicago at 8:00 A. 





Toledo accommodation, daily except Sunday, at 12:15 
P. M., arriving in Toledo at 4:00 P. M., connecting with | 
Express train for Cleveland, Buffalo and New York. 

ROM CHICAGO—Mail end Express, daily, except 
Sunda; tg old Road), at 6 A. M. and Lightning Ex- 
press, daily, except Sundays, via Air Line, at 8:00 A M., 
making connection with 4:05 P. M. train from Toledo at 
Air Line Junction, arriving in Detroit at 6:50 P. M.; Chi- 
cago and Montreal Ex ress, daily except Saturday, at 8:00 
i % via old road and Adrian, arriving at Detrvit at 7:05 


FROM TOLED( )—Chicago and Montreal — dai- 
yy, Arg Sundays at 4:15 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 


Mail and Express, daily Sie Sundays, at 4:05 P. M., 
arriving at Detroit at 6:50 P. M. 

Detroit Accommodation, daily opeept Sundays, at 11;00 
A. M., arriving in Detroit at 8:00 P. M. 


CONNECTIONS: 
Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago, with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 
Connect alsv at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson, 
Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamiltonand Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier und Gushen. 

Trains from — and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trunk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

Freight Trains leave daily, except Sunday, as follows: 
FOR TOLEDO, at 12:15 P. M. arriving at Toledo at 4:00 


. M. 
" Bay Neate at 4:00 P. M., arriving at Chicago at 
("Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twen 
Minutes slower than Detroit ry : 7 

Ge" Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 
pled o change of cars between Detroit and Chicago. 
aggige checked through to all points East & West. 
NO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’s, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit T-tf 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 





ad been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 
These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture By day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 aoe a8 can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
Tiles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


= Koplie ati for th hi be add 
cations for these machines may be address- 
ad JOHN DAIN 


e . 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


H. C. GILBERT'S NURSERIES, 
Coldwater, Mich, 


HE UNDERSIGNED would call the attention of 

dealers and growers to his large and choice stock ot 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, all of which will be ready 
Por the Fall Trade of 1860. 

My assortment contains the following staple frticles, 
all of which will be warranted far superior to Eastern 
grown trees for Western cultivation; viz: 

100,000 grafted Apple trees, 8 and 4 years old, 
800,000 do do 2 years old. 


400,000 do do 
20,000 Peach trees, all choice varieties, 
ALSO, 





Dwarf and Standard Pears, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, 
Grapes, Lawtun Blackberries, Raspberries, Goose berries, 
Strawberries and other fruits of the leading and most 
approved varieties. 
For Nurserymen 
I have several hundred thousand Apple seedlings, land 
2 years old; also, choice Ornamental Trees and Flower- 
ing Shrubs. 
Dealers and Fruit Growers 
Are respectfully invited to look through my stock be- 
fore closing contracts for next fall and spring. I have 
several neighbors who are embarking largely in the 
nursery business, and we are all entirely agreed in one 
thing, and that is to make Coldwater a point that cannot 
be safely overlooked by any man who wants Fruit and 
Ornamental trees, 
Come and See us, 
and we will engage that you shall be suited in the quali- 
ty quantity and terms of sale, 
Wanted Immediately, 
Local Agents at all prominent points in this and west 
ern States. Also, 
20 or 30 Live Men, 





and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has r 





as Peveling Agents, to all of whom liberal commissions 
will be gi 
18. H, C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 
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THE BEST MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 
For the Harvest of 1860, 











Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER, 


efuliman § Miller’s Patent, 
OF CANTON, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 





4 Perfect Mower, , 
ef First Class Reaper, 


It has proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLIE MACHINE' 
AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGHT. 
And it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


CT IS THE MACHINE. 


This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any occasion 
for our incomparable list of 
GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIUMS} 
from 
National, State and County Fairs, 











What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet ordered 
one of these machine, 
if 
they want it 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agt. for the State, E. ARNOLD, of Dexrs=r. 


Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
Hotel, Detroit. 
C.M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 


Oakland County, * N. HILL, Pontiac. 


as sted County, 
Oakland Cownty—J. DURKEE, Pontiac. 
WM. DENNISON, Troy. 
Macomb County and east tier of townships in Oakland 
_ DWARD, Rochester, 
Cathoun County—V. GIBBS, Homer. 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM &CO., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenan, east part—Gro. ALEXANDER, Ypsilaxti_ 
HORACE WELSH. Pittsfield. 
HENDERSON & RISDON, Ann Arbor. 
Genesee Co.—J. C. DAYTON, Grand Blane. 
Oakland Co.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 
Tonia County--H_ DrGARMO, Lyons. 
Livingston Co.—FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 
Juckson Co.—M. LONG YEAR, Grass Lake. 
J. W. BURWELL, Livingston county. 


The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing ALL real improvements and having some 
peculiar to itself which uo other machino HAs OR CAN 
HAVE) that we have no fear that intelligent farmers in 
our State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or reaping. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, March 31, 1860. 42-tf 





THE BEST GARDEN IMPLEMENT! 
THE HAND SC ARIFIER. 





WE OFFER FOR SALE the Improved Hand Scarifier, 
an implement sauatpeese in its utility for the use 
of Gardeners, and one which is the most labor-saving 
implement at this s ason of any that is offered. During 
{ he spring these implements have been remodeled, made 
stronger and more efficient than those which were offer- 
ed last year, which was the first time they have been 
put in general use, 

Orders for these implements wil! be filled as soon as 
1 eceived, Address J. B. BLOSS & CO, 

22 Monroe avenue, Detroit. 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


FISHER’S PATENT 
WROUGHTIRON MOWER. 


yt MOWER has no side draught, weighs only 600 

i pounds, and is the most simple in construction, and 

leing made of wrought iron, it is the lightest and most 

desirable machine in market, We respectfully ask those 

wanting mowers to examine this machine before deci- 

ding to make a purchase, All panes will be proper- 
J. B. BLOSS & CU., 


‘y answered. Address 
at the American Seed Store, 
22 22 Monroe Avenue. 


AGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF 


christopher Columbus and his Crew! 


This Beautiful Engraving was designed by Reusens, 
one of the most celebrated artists that ever hved; the 
cost of the original design and plate being over $8000, 
size 22 by 29 inches. 

The Philadelphia Daily Newe says, “ the mere nomi- 
nal sum asked for the engraving, is a sufficient induce. 
pe for persons to purchase, without the additional 
Gi 


SCHEDULE OF GIFTS 
To be given tv the purchasers. For full particulars 
send for a Bill. 








‘] ash, 

1G $5,000 5 Cash. $800 
1 Cash, 000 10 Cash, , 44 
1 Cash, 2,000 10 Cash, 250 
1 Cash, 1,500 10 Cash, $200 
1 " $1,000 10 Cash, $100 
1 Cash, 10.Cash, $50 
1 Cash, $500 1000 Cash, 

4 Cash, 2000 


ng in value from 50 cents to 

y person enclosing in a letter $1 and five 8 cent 
Vos Stamps (to pag fe postage aoa peiles) L_. ee 
ceive, return of mail, the magnificent Eng 0! 
Christopher Columbus, (and one of these valuable gifts 


as per bill. 
ills or Engravings to 
Faaress all orders for Bi A PERLINE & CO., 
2[-8m 


$500 Cash, $5000 
Together with a great variety of other valuable Gifts, 
vag 


Box 181%, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefterson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


s. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. _ 


(e"A LATER AND BETTER.23 ; 
RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS In 
SELECTING THE BEST MOWER and 
REAPER. —_— 
famous city for the maxim that “ Kissing 
ey oy ceoritismn,” de. dec., both among Legislators anid 
Committ3es of State Fairs, 
But the Farmers of Michigan, by hundreds upon hun- 
dreds, have proved 
Tur Buckeye Mower AnD REAPER, 
manufactured by Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton of 
Jackson, 
Decmpepiy SupERion TO THE KigBy AND ALL OTHER 
MACHINES, 5 
long since the “latest improvements” on all aed 


others. 
Cane 


THE MARKETS. 


Breadstuffs. 

The prospects of the wheat crop for a sale begins to be 
agitated. The crop is coming inso fully as to quantity 
and in such fine condition, that itis not now doubted 
that throughout the northwest there will be a very ful] 
crop. As yet no settled price has been established.— 
New red wheat has been purchased at Niles at $1 ® bu. 
At Grand Rapins we note a sale of new wheat at $1 8 
bu. In this market, street lots of red is worth $1 06 to 
$110 @ bu, and some new from Ypsilanti has already 
been offered. White wheat is worth $1 15 in the street, 
In the warehouses, we note that white wheat sells $1 10 
to 1 20, free on board, and to put it on board involves an 
espense of from thre to five cents ® bu. 

The New York market for wheat or flour presents no 
change, the demand is very moderate, and the whole bu- 
siness at present seems to be quiet. Buyers and export- 
ers seem to be watshing with a cautious eye to the pro- 
gress of the toreign trade hence we note no speculative 
movements Whilst they admit that there has beena 
gradual advance in the prices of grain in the English 
markets, this advance has not been of such a character 
as to do more than to maintain a certain firmness in the 

‘market. To show what this ‘advance in the English 
market has been, we give the following quotations: 
in April, the price of an English quar- 
se Saye ange: Ds, oth mire wate 6d or $1 49% #8 bu 
On the first week of “May it was..52s 6dor 157g ‘* 
On the first week of June it was..54s 2d or 165 * 
On the first week of July it was..57s Odor 1712 “ 

In the meanwhile it must be noted that during this 
gradual advance, which of course had the effect of 
drawing out large supplies, there has been a delivery by 
the English farmers themselves of one million and a 
half bu of wheat more than was sent to the leading mar- 
kets in the same time in 1859, showing that the farmers 
themselves had held back their stocks until prices suited 
them. This large supply at home of course checked all 
attempts to make any shipments from fo-eign countries, 
and though occasionally we heard of the foreign arrivals 
giving the Chicago markets a boost, and from time to 
time the operators made a slight demonstration, it did 
not last for over twenty-four hours. The deficiency of 
last year’s English crop, which has been the subject ot 
much speculativn, does not seem to have been of so grave 
a character as it was represented, and we note that even 
now some most reliable commercial reports indicate 
that, with good weather, the crops would yet give as ful! 
a yield as last year, This state of things renders the 
breadstuffs and grain trade very uncertain and waverin: 
at present, and we shall not probably for a month yet 
be able'to give any reliable opinion as to the prospect ot 
the sale of the wheat crop. 

The oat crop is at present very promising, and thix 
grain shows a decline for the past wee k, good oats bein:: 
purchased at 28c. Corn remains pretty steady and with 
out change. New potatoes are getting quite plenty in 
market, and the season of old ones seems to be over.— 
Butter has undergone no change, and eggs are worth the 
same rates as have prevailed for some weeks back. 

The quotations for produce are: 

Extra white wheat flour $ bbl $550@ 575 e« 

Bupeniee flour..-..f....cccccese..----. 475@ 525 


ite wheat, extra, @ bush........-.. 115@ 120 
White wheat, No. i, @ bush.... -. 110@ 115 














Red wheat, No. 1..........-.---ece2-- 100@ 110 
Cornin the strect, bush.....-.......- 044@ 0 47 
Corn in store, bush........---.------«- 0 46@ 048 
Oats, bush ...0... 2.2.2.2. 000 enone eee 0 28@ 0 30 
Rye, dush.nss csee.-.-nancccconenee--- 0 T0@ 072 
Barley, @ cwt ..-- 2s. e2-0.--. -2e-enee 110@ 120 
Corn meal, B CWt.-.- enneenee--------- 100@ 106 
Bran, @ tN ---0ec-.---eece-0-------- 900@ .-.-. 
Coarse middli 8 ton........-.---- 14 00@16 
Butter, fresh roll P th......----------- 012@ ---. 
Butter, in firkin per D-.........-...... 0 7@ 008 
OB. <b occas encase cesses o-eaee 0 010 
Potatoes, Meshannocks # bush ....... 0 0 26 
mimon sorts # bush...... 01 018 
Beans, $ bush .-«-..--------.--s --- 062@ 065 
Apples, green, best qualities 2 bbl..-- 400@ 500 
bib prey 2 Bal cited < ae 350 
Clover seed, #8 bush of eeneccee-. 400@ 425 
Timothy seed, per bush .-.......-.-..- 3 50@ .... 
Hay, timothy, @ ton......--......-..- 6 00@ 8 00 
Hay, marsh, # ton...-.--.----000.... 500@ 600 


Live Stock, &c. 
We note that Smith has purchased about eighteen 
head of cattle this week, at about the same rates as he 
paid last week. The qnality probably not so good. He 


} senger; and he again 


r 


NU 


FACTURED 
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Y COX,HIBBS & CO. THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


COX & ROBERT’S PATENT THRESHER AND CLEANER FOR 1860! 





Nt 








HE above is a view of the most perfect and economi- 

eal Threshing Machines extant, and we would call 
the attention of the Farmers and Threshers to this 
: ated Machine, which is now takiug the preference 
»ver all others where they have been introduced, for 
the following reasons: 

First—They are less complicated in their construc 

tion than any other machine; they are not so liable to 
set out of rig, and will run full one-fourth lighter, 
threshing as much with eight horses as others with ten 
und twelve. 
Szconp—Perfection is combined with simplicity and 
vase of dr: These machines commence separating at 
the cylinder, the concave is perforated, and nearly three- 
‘ourths of the grain falls through on the bottom of th 


motion, with three sets of shaking fingers having an ap- 
lift motion, the grain that passes through the concave is 
carried by the vibrating motion of the separator to the 
fan, while the straw at the same time and by the same 
process, is carried through, and coming in contact with 
the shaking fingers, gets such a thorough shaking that 
scarcely a single grain can be found with the straw as it 
leaves the machine, 

Tuirp—Their speed is equal to any other machine, 
threshing from four to seven hundred bushels per day, 
with eight and ten horses. 

Fourtu—The fan and seives are large, works free, re- 
quiting no attention other than regulating the blast, and 
cleans the grain suitable for market. 

The improvements over the last year’s machines con- 





separator (which is built very light), having a vibratin 


sist in working the Separator with a double. crank, 80 


constructed that the end shake is entirely taken off, 


be produced, but we deem it 
and the shoe receiving its motion from the crank of the 4 Sage 


ce 
them, but will refer those who may w eo etele ee 


‘ish to satisfy them- 


pt ll the tailings back into | ’S'G. PRUTZMAN These ai 
v: are als 0 carry the ngs n ree Rivers, Mi L 
the cylinder, Wm. P, MOREISON, Fabius, e ighigan 


They are also building several kinds of Horse Powers. 
Their 8 and 10 horse improved Patent internal double 
posret Power is recommended a3 being the most durable 
n_use for heavy work. 


Robert's Patent Single-geared Power is a very light 


G. LAMB, Elkhart, 
ELIHU WARRINER, Battle Creek, 
JOHN HARTMAN, Mottyile, 
SANFORD CORY, Lawton, 

C. HUSTON, Clarksto 


Ad 
oe 
“ 
“ 


caning ig and yee tbat we would recommend for FA ii ona LINENDOLE, Burr Oak, “ 

ght draft for four or six horses. ers from a distance will be atte: o 
Endless ChainjPowers, from 1 to 2 horse, built with | ness. : sroneaaon tee prompt 
wrought iron links instead of cast iron, by which allac-| For further particulars 


cidents from breakage are avoided. 
Testimonials from the best farmers in the county can 





SOL tines 


22-2m THREE Rivers, Mich. 





LONG ISLAND 


ILL stand this season at the Stable of W. G. McGRE 


money payable February ist, 1861. Persons parting with 
ance money, Good 
escapes at the risk of the owner. 


bred. 


tances from one to four miles. 
For further particulars address 
18-2m 


The Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


BLACK HAWK, 


GORY, 46 East Larned Street, Detroit. Season to com. 


mence with May Ist and to close on the 15th of gay next. 
TERM™ 


$20 for the season, or $25 to insure a maro with foal. Season money payable in advance of service; insurance 


mares before foaling will be held responsible for insur- 


ture furnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All accidents or 


LONG ISLAND BLACK HAWK 
is half brother to Jupiter, Eureka, Mohawk, Plowboy, &c., the fastest horses on Long Island. He was sired by 
New York Black Hawk, who was by Andrew Jackson out of the famous trotting mare Sally Miller. 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
Tmp. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was & daughter of 


essenger, said to be thorough- 


The dam of Long Island Black Hawk was a thoroughbred racing mare, that had proved herself good at all dis- 


W. G. McGREGORY, 
46 Larned Street Hast, Detroit. 





PROP 


‘HIS fine “ Black Hawk,” will be kept for the 
in the township of Pipestone, Berrien co., Mich 
Terms--$ 


ii 


hair, 153 hands high. weighin 


not surpassed by any horse in Western Michigan: he has 


loote’s Hamiltonian, by 
uf Prophet, was by Tippoo by Tippoo Sultan.” 


LONE 


ing some 1,400 pounds 
Pipestone, April, 


PEDIGREE.—Prophet was bred by Lewis Beers, of Bridport, Vt., sired 
tin of Orwell, Vt.), he by Hill’s Vermont or old Black Hawk, by Sherman 
arris’ Hamiltonian, by Bishop's, by i 
was sired by Sir Charles, he by Duroc, who was also the sire of 


LONE STAR was bred by me, is four years old,dark b8y, black legs, mane, and tail 
j a action and specimen of draught and general farm hors 
. w 


Black Hawk Trotting Statiion 


HET. 


present season, on the farm of his owner (Wm. Smythe Farmer) 


al. 

L 5 for Insurance. 

DESCRIPTION—* Prophet” is six years old, a black or dark brenze chestnut, small white star, soft silk 
€ 1,160 pounds; for muscular development, activity style, and general action, he is 


made his mile inside of three minutes though untrained. 
v “ Prophet” (owned by G. A. Aus- 
organ by Justin Morgan. Dam b 
ported Messenger. The dam of “Austin Prophet” 
merican Eclipse. Lady Walker, the grand dam 


— 
I will keep at tho same place my “CLEVELAND BAY” horse, 


STAR. 


1634 hands high, weighin 
2. TERMS—35 for loataen 
WM. SMYTHE FARMER. 





Road, at the Greenfield House, six miles from Detroit. 


larly compact, ereng 
| 10 superior, and as 
he is in full vigor, with every mark of a sound and strong 


uffered to the public. 





The dam 


Mambrino; and he b iroported Messenger. 
| known in New York} by Phillips; her dam by Decatur by Henry, that ran against Eclipse; Puillips was by 


Duroc, his dam py tmpertet Messenger. 
The dam of Roebuck Abdallah 
' Washington; he by Napoleon; he 2 
wy imported Me 
.unported Messenger. Commander's dam was by i 
senger as any horse can have at the present time. 
Roebuck Abdallah will be limited to twenty-five 


or further particulars *pply to 
Greenfield, Wayne Co., Mich., April 4, 1860. 


tive, useful farm-and road stock, of superior size and quality, and with great action and speed on the road, 


PEDIGREE. 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH will be five years old on the 5th of next June, and was bred from Abdallah Chief, 
« horse brought into this State at an expense of over $2, 


ger. 
is Lady Washington b 
Young Mambrino; he by 
ssenger, Napoleon’s dam was 


The Superior Trotting Stallion, 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH, 


Bee from the purest Messenger stock, will stand this season at the stables of the subscriber on the Pontiac 


TERMS, $15 FOR THE SEASON. 
ROEBUCK ABDALLAH is a beautifu. bright chestnut horse, standing sixteen hands hi 
muscular form, with his body set low on 
e has never been used for stock purposes, but allowed to come to his present growth and age, 


sh, and of a particu- 


owerful limbs. For style and action this colt nas 


constitution. Asa horse calculated to breed stron “4 
e 


i 


000, in 1855. Abdallah Chief was by Abdallah; he b. 
of Abdallah Chief was the Mathew Barnes mare, (we 


i 


the trotting stallion Washington, sire of Rose of 
Chancellor, out of a mare sired by imported Mes- 
by Commander; he by Commander, he by 


pees Light Infantry, said to have been by English Eclipse. 
It will thus be seen that on both sides Roebuck Abdallah obtains as direct a descent from the celebrated 


es- 
mares only, 
14 


n addition to the stock of the ppeopeioten, 
G. F. LACEY, 
Near the Six Mile House, Pontiac Road. 





ILL serve mares from the 20th of April to the 15th of 


V 


the Utica Horse Show in 2:373¢, on a half mile track. 
In August, at the Kent County Show, Grand Rapid 
At the National Fair at Chicogo in 2:36, on a heavy 
teindeer in competition for the same premium. 


Ll Mar 
Coldwater, Mich., April 17, 1860. 


ing in foal, can be returndd the next season (or another in 
MAGNA CHARTA’S performances last seeson are unparalleled by any four year old. 


MAGNA CHARTA, 


at $50 the season. A mare served and not prov- 
er place) without extra charge. 
e trotted in June at 


ousy, | 


s, in 2:41%, on a summer fa'low. 
half mile ‘track (equalling the Great Western champion 


At the Michigan State Fair beating stallions of all ages with ease in 2:46, 
At the Kalamazoo Horse Show in October he made a third beat 2:33. 
es sent to the horse will be pastured at fifty cents a week. 


F. V. SMITH & CO. 








STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


J. BALLARD & SONS, 
_ NILES, MICHs, 
BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 











also purchased twenty head of Leicester sheep from 
Canada in very nice condition at $400 per head, and 
forty head of good common wethers at $200. Veul 
calves at present are at a discount this hot weather. The 
price of hides continue steady at 54@6c. Calf skins 
at 9 cents. 

The Albany market for cattle this week shows quite 

an excitement among the speculators who have manag 
ed to run the prices up at least haif a cent on the prices 
obtained the week before, making a total difference in 
two weeks of nearly a cent per pound, or an advance on 
good stock of almost $12@15 per head. The New York 
operators foreseeing that the market could be forced 
somewhat, took measures to get a large proportion o{ 
the best cattle into their hands by going westward an 
purchasing droves that were on their way east. In this 
way the benefits of the advance have been’confined tu 
the New York men, andthe actual drovers have as yet 
reaped little advantage from it. The number of cattly 
at Albany was less by nearly 1100 than the week before, 
and the numbers in the New York market hardly reach- 
ed 4000. The quotations at Albany are as follows on live 
weight: 


| 
| 
' 


| 





eck. Last week. 

Premlam .cccccccccseee KC. 5 @ « 
Xtr@...- --« c. 44 @4%c 
First quality .. 3gc. 434 @4ikc. 
Second quality 3c. B4@AMC. 
Third quality.......... Ic. 23% c. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, > 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 


FA RIES, &c, 
FROM SHEF FELD ENGLAND, 
AVE been tested in all elimates. Europe and Ameri- 
ca, eigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can he heard farther than other bells. They cost 
50 per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay 
for Steel Bells of same size. 


Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of thy 
United States or Canada, by JAM ‘ LEY, 
44-ly 98 Main st., Busfalo, N. 'Y. 


, that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 


| 


Ws OFFER FOR SALE a few head of Thoroughbred 
Devon Butts and Herrers, from three months to 
two years old. We invite especial attention to the tact 


uneestors are on record in the Devon Herd Book, which 
«nables us to give a perfect pedigree with every animal; 
that is, a pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
j to saepqeteyen from the most reliable herds in Eng: 
tand, 

Purchasers from a distance can have stock delivered 
| oh board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich. Southern 
| tailroad free of charge. 8m 


SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
Ia 





Reaping and Mowing Machines. 





JOHN BEILLY, coe cone coce ccce.---cece-- WM. N. ELLIOTT. 


REILLY & ELLIOTT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REILLY’S BADGER STATE 
Reaping § Mowing Machine. 


JOHN REILLY, PATENTEE. 











They also manufacture 1 


Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Plows, and 
all kinds of Castings. 

WHITH PIGEON, MICHIGAN. 
THIS REAPER AND MOWER took the First Pre- 
mium at the United States Fair in Chicago last Fall; 
~ at the Wisconsin State Fair in Milwaukee. 
hite Pigeon, St. Joseph co., Mich., 





LL SELL a few head of Shorthorn Cattle, male 
J. B. CRIPPEN. 
Coldwater, May 1, 1860. 


female. PEN 
4m 
4. S. BROOKS, 
WEST NOVI, MICH., 


| BREEDER OF SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
| "er SALE, twenty head of pure bred Shorthorn stock, 
bred from recent importations, ranging from calves 
to four year old bulls and heifers. 
A. 8. BROOKS, 


For further information apply to 
1 * West Novi, Oakland co., Mich. 


1-3m’' 
Offered at Private Sate. 

'P HE subscriber having been engaged in breedin 
from the most vatuable strains of thorough bred an 
tull bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
| lesire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
| fers for sale, An cnportaait is now given to breeders 
to make 8 selection from stock bred from the best horses 
| hat have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
| western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
| months to five years old, of thoroughbred, half and three- 
| quarter bred, and full bred Notion, passemnge on both 
vides. A t them are some of the closest bred and 
jullest blooded Messenger stallion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
itawk and Long Island Black’ Hawk, all of them re- 
inarkable for size, style and action, 

For further particulars address 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





April 9, 1860, 
HOWE’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 


THE BEST IN USE. 
ree PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. 57 and °58. 

FIRST PREMIU Mf and no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859, 

Howe's Scares F 
Wonderful Accuracy. 

R reno Pit: ma 
on a barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Check how: No Friction ou Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station m the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“action or taken back, 

Send for Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to JAMES @. DUDLEY, 
dt-ty General Western Agent, } Main st, 


uffalo, N. ¥. 
Hforse Fowers, Threshers ana 


Cleaners ! 


15-6m 





OR ALL Uses, have Great Simplicity 
be set on top of the ground, or 








ILLOOX. 
April 4th, 1860, 14tf. Detroit, Mich. 


1860. 
T 


STONE PLOVER. 


HIS IMPORTED thoroughbred horse will make his Fall season at Coop 
mouth, Wayne county, Mich., commencing on the 15th of July. 


TERMS. 
STONE PLOVER is without exception the best bred horse in the United States, and stands at t Gy 
price, — $30 for the season; the money to be paid at the time of first service, or an approved note ree ar the 
amoun 
Good pasture furnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents 
at the risk of the owner. 


1860. 


er’s Corners, two miles wnst of Ply. 





per week, All escapes and accidents to be 


PEDIGREE AND HISTORY. 

Stone Plover was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, at Althorp in Northanm 
was foaled in the spring of 1850; was sold at his annual sale of yearlings in 1851 to Count Bethyany, and never 
was out of the possessiou of the Count until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England 
previous to his importation into Michigan. 

Stone Plover was sired by the renowned Cotherstone,winner of the Derby in 1848; his dam was W: 
Slane, the sire of Merry Monarch, winner of the Derby, and of Princess. winner of the Oaks, and one of 
renowned sires of winners in Great Britain. Stone Plover was own brother to Stilton, win 
politan Stake at Epsom in 1852, Wryneck was out of Gitana by Tramp, sire of the winners of the Derby in 1832 
and 1833, of the winner of the St. Ledger in 1823, and of Trampoline, the dam of imp, Glencoe; Gitana was out 
of Miss Foy by Walton, sire of Phantom, winner of the Derby in_1811, and of St. Patrick, the winner of the St. 


ptonshire, England, and 


neck, by 
the most 
mer of the great Metro- 


Leger in 1820, Walton was by the great St. Peter, bred by Lord Derby and winner of the Derby in 1787 
or whence the dam of Stone Plover was bred is this shown to he in the first rank for stoutness cA high 
reedin 


Cotkerstons was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and is by Touchstone out of Emma by Whisker, the dam 
of imported Trustee. Touchstone is now 81 pane old, and requires no comment, as his progeny by their unpar- 
alleled success bear testimony to the deserved repute in which he and his stock are held. Surplic the winner 
of the great Derby and equally great St. Leger Stakes, now standiug at $260 per mare, and Dowsslaser, 
winner of the St. Leger, at the same price. Amongst his progeny may be named Bluebonnet, winner of the 
Oaks, Mendicant, winner of the Oaks, Flatcatcher, Frogmore, Lord of he Isles, Annandale, Storm, Touchwood, 
and others, Cotherstone, considered the best son of Touchstone, won more money for his owner as a three year 
old than any horse that had been bred nptothat date. At New Market in 1848 he won the Riddlesworth stakes of 
$4,500; the next day won the Column Stakes of the same amount; on the first of May he won the Two Thousand 
Guinea Stakes, or $10,000; on the 80th of May won the Derby stakes of $21.000; on the 2ist of July at Goodwood 
won the Gratwicke stakes of $10,750; in September ran second for the St. Leger at Doncaster and won $1,000 ; the 
next day won a sweepstakes of $10,000; and finally at the New Market meeting in October won the Royal Stakes 
of $6,825. Cotherstone was then sold to his present owner, Lord Spencer, by whom he has been kept in his pri- 
vate breeding establishment up to the present time. The above particulars are on recordin the English Racing 


Calen?ar and Stud-book. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Stone Plover is 9 magnificent bay horse, sixteen hands and one inch in height, standing on particularly short, 
strong legs, and is of great length, strength and substance. He is warranted a sure foal getter. Independent of 
his great racing qualities, he is well calculated to elevate the character, stamina, size, style and action of trotting, 
carriage and farm horses, to become the sire of a race of horses remarkable for size, a endurance, and great 
beauty of form, pasne Nene of the most beautiful color, fine symmetry, large size, majestic carriage and superb 
action; all of which is bred into him, being inherited from ancestors the most renowned in the annals of the tur 
in Great Britain He is also free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones 
twisted ankles, upright joints, or any other Lo snr ap and is perfectly sound in the wind. 

Stone Plover has made two seasons in Michigan, and a class of his sucking colts were shown at the State Fair 
of 1859 for a premium offered by me of fifty dollars, being the largest individual premium ever offered by an 
member of the Society. These colts are now ors may gy He as yearlings, and amongst their owners are E. N. 
Wilcox, Esq., of Detroit; Judge Dexter, of Dexter; E. Arnold of Dexter, John Thomas of Oxford, Dr. Ransom 
of Kalamazoo, L. 8. Treadwell of Hudson, A. D. Power of Farmington, and other breeders, to whom the subscri- 
ber refers for the character of the colts of Stone Plover. All show that this horse has the power of transmitting 
his best qualities and of stamping his progeny with his characteristics, 

For further particulars address the subscriber, THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

16 Kalamazoo, Michi 

GF Notice is also given that Stone Plover will make a fall season at the farm of the subscriber at 
Corners, Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich., to commence the 20th July and to terminate the last day of O 


ADMIRATION. 


: Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 


A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 
the ensuing season, 1860. 
TERMS. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, payable at the time of service, or in approved notes, 
The season will commence on the first of April and end on the first day of July. 1 mares proving not 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Admiration isa rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of any 
kind. He possesses immense bone and muscle and was pronounced by the most competent judges to be one ot 
the most poet thoroughbred horses in England. He is thoroughly calculated to produce stock that will com- 
bine blood with bone and first class symmetry. He obtained the jirst prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show in 1858 for the best colt likely to make a Hunter, over 26 competitors. Also, the first prize at the Don- 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage horses. He served ‘a few mares in England 
last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 


Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire Sir Nestor bY 
Ion. Dam Polonaise by Provost. He was purchased by Col. Maguire of ‘Texas, now deceased, and imported last 


January into New Orleans, where he was sold by the executors of the estate and purchased by the subscriber, who 
may be addressed for further particulars. : 
10-tt A. L. HAYS. 


n. 
Cooper's 
ctober, at 








Marshall, Mich., 1860. 





The Young Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoiniag the village of Farmington, Oakland 


county, Mich., commencing April 4th. 

KEMBLE JACKSON will stand at $20 the season, Money to be paid when mare is firstserved or a good note 
given for the amount. 

Good pasture furnished at fifty cents a week. All accidents and escapes at owner's risk. Season to close on 


the 30th day of July, 1860 


Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. Starin his forehead; hind feet white half way up to 
the gambrel joints. Foaled June 14, 1 The property of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Dut 7S 
Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore, half-sister to m4 vf : ” — ee 

Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his da‘ 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin: Maria 
by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; 
Imp. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; 


Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
sdam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare got 
phages va bey ce oe bn Dearesennese. 

m by y-not, mp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
Young Bashaw’s dam oh a daughter Of Messenger’ eald to be thareugh: 


bred. 
Lady Mcore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old M. 
GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. > ne > alia ae Fei erp ED. Deen 





The Celebrated Spanish Jack, 


BLACK HAWK, 


ILL stand for Mares during the coming season, commencing April 12th, and closing October 1st, 1860: 


At Spring Brook Farm, near the village of Farmington, on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 


PEDIGREE,—Black Hawk isa pure Spanish Jack; color black; good pro ons: fourteen hands high; 

4 fs .) 4 gh 

eee Lay by basa spring. His Sire was by “Old Mohawk” of Virginia; g. sire, “ moth” of Spain. Dam, the 

‘ERMS.—For Mares, ten dollars the season. mone 
Mare is first served. All mares at the owner's risk. 

Jennies will be served at fifteen dollars the season. 

The subscriber,wishing to purchase all the mules got by said Jack 

_ by ain, bs marae to be delivered, of Breve) and healthy form 

of five months—bargains in cases to be made before the mare is put, in which case 

= ~~ Safar By nn eo F. Gre fc yoy rey ote — for the ales; ana his cob treats will be felted . 

4 um 0} ‘or the Best Mule, and on a 

interested men after the mules are delivered to me. ° © of $5 for the Fattest Mule, to be determined by dis 

¥. E. ELDRED. 


y to be paid, or a good note at three months given when the 


» Will pay from $25 to $80 forall sound mules 
ation, at the Spring Brook Farm, at the age 


March 20, 1860, 





The Young Bashaw Stallion 


ISLAND JACKSON 


WILL STAND for mares the con.!"g season, at the Springb 
jand county, Mich, commencing Af: 115, closing Augtst Sal, at pit os pv neers 
e ree o 


Is Blood Bay, 153¢ hands high, foaled July 5, 1855 gee a a ackson: 
Andrew Jackson was by Sonne Syeney dam, Why-n 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. 

GEO, F. GREGORY, Agent. 


9 
the village of Farmington, Oak- 
$10 to insure. - pa 
Sire, Jackson by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder.— 
ot by Imp. Messenger. Young, Fashew by the Imp. Tri- 
. E. ELDRED, eae | 












































